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News Items in this Issue 


Discrimination in employment because of race, colour, sex or 
other such characteristics is being met by Government action in the 
United States and Canada (p. 315). 


* * * 


The International Labour Office has received an official com- 
munication from Sweden concerning the effects of the war on 
employment and the reorganisation of the placing service (p. 322). 


. 2 = 


Measures concerning the organisation of employment, the 
placing of apprentices, unemployment assistance, and relief for 
workers on short time, bringing them into conformity with the 
provisions of the German regulations, have been adopted in 
German-occupied Poland (p. 324). 


* * * 


The Hours of Employment Regulations in India have been 
extended to additional railways (p. 331). 


* * * 


New legislation in Sarazvak tends to provide for the applica- 
tion of the principles adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference (p. 333). 


* * * 


Disciplinary regulations have been adopted in British East 
Africa providing penalties for labour offences committed by 
Africans employed on war work (p. 334). 


* * * 


A committee has been set up by order of the President to 
draft a Social Insurance Act in Mexico (p. 338). 


* * * 


All Brazilian institutions administering compulsory pension 
insurance are authorised to grant loans to their members under 
age 30 to help them marry and set up house (p. 343). 


* * x 
The German commissioner for occupational organisations in 


Bohemia-M oravia defines the functions of the trade union move- 
ment (p. 349). 
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Building Social Security’ 
by 
Oswald STEIN 


Chief, Social Insurance Section 
International Labour O ffice 


But a few years ago social security was little more than a slogan, 
a bare outline of an idea; today the slogan stands for a wide-visioned, 
constructive, programme; and tomorrow the programme will have 
become an accomplished fact if humanity remains free and follows 
the road of progress. The standard of social security will then be 
the index of industrial civilisation, and indeed of civilisation itself. 

In a world become chaotic the watchword of social security is 
bound to exert a powerful appeal. It conjures up the idea of active 
solidarity. It promises support in the struggle for life. It responds 
to the deep-seated yearning of mankind for freedom from fear by 
its promise of freedom from want. Before it, the spectre of anxiety 
fades away and the prospect brightens. 

War and the danger of aggression have driven home the fact 
that it is the ineluctable obligation of the nations to consolidate their 
social structure. Paradoxically”, therefore, war and the premed- 
itated destruction of life and property have released and stimulated 
the forces striving to counteract the causes of social insecurity. They 
have also shown that only those nations which possess a firmly 
established social structure, buttressing their military and industrial 
armament, are able to stand the supreme test. 

The time for half-measures has passed. No nation, however 
abundant its resources above and below ground may be, can continue 





2 The substance of this article is drawn from a study which the International 
Labour Office will publish in its collection of Studies and Reports, as Series M 
(Social Insurance), No. 18. 

2 The association of social security with war is paradoxical only in appear- 
ance. It took an unprecedented economic depression to bring to the United 
States the Social Security Act of 1935. Cf. Wayne McMitien: “Social Work 
and National Defense”, in The Social Service Review, June 1941, p. 284. 
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to waste its man-power with impunity. Every country must main- 
tain and increase the moral vigour and physical resistance of its able- 
bodied population, prepare the way for the coming generations, and 
take care of those who have been eliminated from productive work. 
That is the essence of social security: the genuine and rational eco- 
nomy of man-power, yielding the greatest good for the greatest 
number. The aim is a bold one and the task of vast extent, but well 
worth the undertaking, 

The object is to prevent those losses of productive life and capa- 
city that can be avoided ; to ensure that each makes the best possible 
use of his powers and aptitudes; to underwrite equality of opportu- 
nity with a real collective guarantee, taking effect in the event of an 
involuntary failure of individual effort. And, in the attainment of 
those ends, to accord due respect to the supreme and inalienable 
values of individual dignity and liberty. 

The conception, still inchoate and elastic, of social security, is 
rapidly gaining in definition as its implications are elaborated. The 
term has been criticised for its vagueness, for promising too much 
and therefore not enough, for promising more than can be performed. 
Yet there are the facts, which always outdistance mere thought; and 
from them can be deduced a conception that lends itself to practical 
application. 

The watchword of social security has overcome the forces of 
indifference and commanded the attention of all. To some it appears 
to be the impatiently awaited accomplishment, the crowning of a 
whole series of partial reforms, while to others it is the dawn of a 
new era and the very “motive of life’.1 To some social security 
marks the end of a process of evolution, to others the opening of a 
new age. In the following pages, however, it is merely proposed to 
take a reckoning, objectively and with full awareness of the constant 
changes in the social order. We proceed therefore to describe the 
functions of social security services and to indicate their means of 
action, the chief of which is compulsory insurance.” 





*Mr. Ernest Bevin, British Minister of Labour and National Service, has 
said: 


I suggest that at the end of this war and indeed during the war we 
accept social security as the main motive of our national life. The motive 
of our life should be social security (Manchester Guardian, 21 Nov. 1940). 


* The method followed in this study is analytical and at no point goes outside 
the programmes already drawn up or the results obtained. No country regards 
its system of social security as complete, but a study of the various national sys- 
tems gives a general idea of the potential functions of social security services. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNCTIONS OF SocrIAL SECURITY SERVICES 


Social Budgeting* 


The policy of social security is based on a wide knowledge of 
social pathology and a study of the causes and effects of the common 
risks of life, to which low-income groups in particular are exposed. 
The incidence and severity of these risks vary from country to coun- 
try and from town to countryside, the variations being a function 
of age and sex, income, housing, nutrition, employment, and indeed 
conditions of life in general. 

Modern social technique is able to take stock of those losses of 
productive life and capacity which are the result of defective social 
organisation, of the fact that large sections of the population 
of industrial countries depend on insecure earnings yielding a bare 
level of subsistence, that their housing and nutrition are substandard, 
and that they are constantly confronted with emergencies which the 
individual, relying on his own strength and intelligence alone, can 
neither prevent nor provide against, for himself and his family. 

The losses due to the common risks of unemployment, invalidity 
caused by sickness or accident, and old age are heavy and cannot 
be expressed wholly in terms of figures. They are reflected in the 
continual dislocation of production and consumption that comes with 
the loss of earnings, the waste of unemployed man-power, the 
risk that the unemployed may become unemployable, the uncounted 
physical and moral sufferings. The causes of social insecurity are 
cumulative; their combined and manifold effects lower the vitality 
of the population, and in some countries even arrest its natural 
increase. 

In face of this liability which challenges the ingenuity and organ- 
ising ability of mankind, a social budget must be prepared, a plan 
of action against the causes of social insecurity drawn up. Social 
budgeting, based on a full knowledge of the shortcomings of the 
existing organisation, their causes and effects, must be the starting 
point for any programme of social security. The plan of action that 
it renders feasible transforms the approach to social problems. Em- 
piricism is replaced by careful diagnosis, and improvisation gives way 
to method, dilettantism to technique, incomprehension and careless- 
ness to foresight. An end is put to the waste of man-power and to 





*Cf. W. R. Witit1amson: “Social Budgeting”, in Proceedings of the Casual- 
ty Actuarial Society, Vol. XXIV, p. 17. 
*Cf. A. E. Graver: Public Assistance and Social Insurance, a study pre- 


pared for the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations (Ottawa, 
1939), Appendix 6, p. 57. 
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its premature and irrational wearing out by excess or lack of em- 
ployment ; and tragic medico-social realities, such as may be found 
even among nations that are rich in natural resources, are brought to 
the light of day without false shame. 

Instead of casual social investigations of limited scope, vast sys- 
tematic surveys are undertaken, covering the different factors of the 
social problem. The survey method, which has been developed and 
perfected in the United States, has been a guide in many other coun- 
tries ; and especially in South America, where it has recently been em- 
ployed, for instance, in Chile’ and Peru”, to determine the direc- 
tion to be given to compulsory insurance, as a method of 
establishing social security. The Second Labour Conference of the 
American States which are Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, held at Havana in November-December 1939, recom- 
mended a survey of the state of health and the conditions of housing 
and nutrition of the working population and of the medical facilities 
available, as an indispensable preliminary for the preparation of a 
comprehensive programme of health security.® 

Social budgeting sets forth the costs of a true social economy. 
These costs are not new but, in the main, take the place of former 
charges, which existed before the introduction of the social security 
programme and were a heavy and unregulated burden, weighing, as 
chance dictated, on local authorities and benevolent institutions, 
private charity, or the groups least able to bear them. This lack of 
system in the spreading of losses meant an unmeasured sacrifice of 
the physical strength and moral fibre of the nations and entailed 
losses which were aggravated by the vicious circle of sickness and 
destitution. 

By perfecting the survey method, a measure of the vulnerability 
of a society can be obtained and its points of least resistance located ; 
but the order of priority in which the various risks are to be prevent- 
ed and covered cannot be fixed once for all. Any strategy worthy of 
the name must be flexible, so that it can be adjusted to changing 
circumstances of time and place. Experience, however, has already 
shown the worth of these guiding principles: a wide and complete 
plan of action, both offensive and defensive, spread over a long 
series of years; systematic and gradual execution, attacking first the 





1Cf. Dr. SALvADor ALLENDE G.: La Realidad Medico-Social Chilena (San- 
tiago de Chile, 1939). 

*7Cf. Casa NACIONAL DE SeGuRO SocrAL pEL Peru: Informaciones Sociales, 
Vol. II, No. 1. 

* INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE: Second Labour Conference of the Amer- 
ican States which are Members of the International Labour Organisation. 
Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1941), p. 218. 
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most frequent and serious causes of insecurity, and yielding certain 
and immediate results for the largest number of individuals and 


families. 
Functions of Social Security Services 


Extensive and specialised social services are already to be found 
in every country. On their effective working depends the political 
and social stability of the nation. They are a corollary of industrial- 
isation and of the conversion to wage-earning status of large sections 
of the population. 

It is no longer disputed that the income of a substantial propor- 
tion of the population is too small to allow them to provide against 
economic distress and physical decline. It is theoretically possible 
to fix a wage covering the essential needs for food and shelter, and 
this idea has led to the establishment of minimum wages. But it 
would be impossible to calculate for each worker a. wage that would 
protect him and his family against the grave risks of serious illness, 
prolonged unemployment, and premature death. These risks are un- 
equal in their incidence and upset even a relatively large and care- 
fully managed individual budget. Even if it were possible to raise 
the general standard of living rapidly, social security measures would 
continue to be necessary owing to the unequal incidence of risks 
among individuals. 

Nor is it disputed any longer that it is not enough to fight the 
causes of social insecurity. Vigilant prevention will reduce the fre- 
quency and severity of the risks but cannot eliminate them altogether. 
Prevention is indispensable and even of prime importance, but the 
irreducible volume of risks that are the outcome of the natural wear- 
and-tear of the human organism will always necessitate the provision 
of substantial maintenance benefits. 

The major causes of social insecurity have often been analysed 
and the functions of social services described. A brief general survey 
can only draw attention to some of the comparatively new aspects 
which are characteristic of the trend of social security policy: the 
extension of the functions of social security services, the system of 
cash compensation and individual prevention being supplemented by 
general prevention and constructive action to preserve and strengthen 
the powers of physical and moral resistance; their extension in scope 
beyond the coverage of individual risks to conditions of life that are 
so precarious that they generate insecurity; the adjustment of social 
security services to emergencies affecting groups of individuals and 





*Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFFice: International Survey of Social Ser- 
vices, Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 13. 2 vols. 
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whole nations, so that these services can be given an essential part 
to play after the war. The few brief comments that follow, though 
necessarily incomplete, may help the reader to a general view of this 
vast and complex subject. 


Old Age and Invalidity. 


The demand for security in old age is usually justified on the 
grounds that the worker is entitled to rest after a life of labour, that 
the work of the aged is no longer efficient, that room must be made 
for the young so that they may earn their living and gain experience, 
that the son’s obligation to support his parents must be lightened in 
order that he may see to the care and education of his own children, 
and that purchasing power must be spread widely and fairly, thereby 
stabilising consumption. Permanent or prolonged invalidity occurring 
before the pensionable age is equivalent to premature old age, and 
most of the arguments for security in old age apply here too. In the 
case of invalidity, it may be added, the burden is often aggravated 
by the need for medical assistance and the care that must be taken 
of the invalid.? 

Prevention is directed against premature invalidity and moré par- 
ticularly against its causes in the chronic diseases which are frequent 
among the low-income sections of the population. Another aspect 
of prevention is the salvage of the disabled and their reabsorption in 
employment. A compulsory sickness insurance scheme, comprising 
curative treatment and compulsory and periodical medical examina- 
tion, is an essential instrument for the general prevention of in- 
validity. It is not a question of the more or less negative conservation 
of lives for which the economic system has no further use. The aim 
is to increase and preserve the full capacity of the workers to the 
utmost until they reach the pensionable age, by means of medical 
care, vocational retraining, and the organisation of the placing of 
elderly workers who have lost their jobs and might become unem- 
ployable. But the residue of irreducible invalidity will continue to 
be substantial for years to come; further, owing to increasing lon- 
gevity, the age groups able to claim old-age and invalidity pensions 
will increase both absolutely and in proportion to the able-bodied 
age groups. Increasing economic output will make it possible to 
meet their claim. 





*Cf. A. J. AtrmMeyer: “Social Insurance for Permanently Disabled Work- 
ers”, in Social Security Bulletin, Mar. 1941, pp. 3-10. 
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Health and Physical Integrity. 


Notwithstanding the progress of medical science and the develop- 
ment of public health services, sickness is still the most constant and 
frequent risk for the low-income population and for the wage earners 
in general, a risk that may entail the loss of health and earning 
capacity, the loss of livelihood, the loss of the power to pay 
for medical assistance. What is needed is to place at the disposal of 
the medically needy the facilities of modern medicine for preserving 
health and detecting disease as soon as the first symptoms appear. 
The importance of. prevention is generally recognised, but millions 
still suffer from avoidable disease. The general mortality rate has 
fallen heavily in most countries, but the morbidity of the elderly 
and middle-aged remains substantial.1 The general aging of the 
population makes the prevention of disease and the preservation of 
health even more necessary. The fact is that among adults the fre- 
quency, severity, and disability rates increase with age and that the 
people who lack medical care are those who are economically weakest. 

Side by side with the improvement of housing and nutrition, the 
social security programme aims at the systematic prevention of 
disease and the provision of medical care. The task is a difficult 
one, especially in rural areas where medical assistance may be diffi- 
cult to obtain and facilities for diagnosis and treatment may be inad- 
equate or lacking. In most countries which have introduced compul- 
sory sickness insurance, medical care comprises attendance by general 
practitioners and specialists, necessary surgical operations, the supply 
of medicines and curative appliances, dental care, laboratory services, 
and treatment and maintenance in hospitals and curative establish- 
ments if necessary in view of the nature of the disease or of family 
or home circumstances. In the event of sickness entailing incapacity 
for work and loss of wages or other income, the maintenance of the 
patient and his family is provided for by the payment of a cash sick- 
ness benefit. Such benefit is particularly necessary in chronic cases 
which exhaust the last savings of the household and lead to destitu- 
tion and permanent invalidity. 

Wage earners belong to the sections of the population that are 
afflicted by diseases which tend to be more frequent where con- 
ditions of life are precarious, and which in turn aggravate such 
conditions. These diseases present typical forms of social pathology. 
Individual medical care is not enough to deal with such diseases as 





* Speaking before the American Medical Association, Surgeon-General 
Thomas Parran stated that 350 million man-days were lost in 1940 on account 
of illness and accidents among industrial workers, and that this meant the loss 
of one million men working for a whole year (New York Times, 4 June 1941). 
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tuberculosis and cardio-vascular and rheumatic diseases, since they 
cannot be combated or prevented by medical treatment alone. They 
call for preventive action combined with measures of social and eco- 
nomic assistance. The object is collective prevention, aiming at the 
protection not only of the individual but of the family, and beyond 
that, of the whole social group. Such action is twofold: it is direct 
and specifically attacks the disease and its seat; it is indirect when 
it aims at the protection of the family and other persons exposed to 
risk, the improvement of the surrounding conditions, and the 
strengthening of powers of resistance. The object of this twofold 
action is to detect which persons are affected or threatened, to de- 
termine what assistance they need, to give them all necessary as- 
sistance, and to consolidate the results obtained. The end in view is 
clear: the prevention of diseases that can be prevented, the cure of 
those that can be cured, the positive promotion of good health and 
not merely the absence of disease, the improvement of physique and 
of mental endowment with increased longevity, and the clearing of 
the way for healthier and more resistant generations, able to produce 
more and to get more out of life. 

The prevention and treatment of industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases call for a special technique. A complete system of 
benefits in kind is necessary when prevention has failed in a parti- 
cular case: specialised medical and surgical treatment in establish- 
ments equipped for the practice of industrial medicine; orthopaedic 
and prosthetic assistance; physical and vocational rehabilitation. 


Employment and Unemployment. 


Social security services start from the assumption that the normal 
condition is one of employment and self-sufficiency through earn- 
ings. But the spectre of unemployment follows the progress of indus- 
trialisation like a shadow. Whatever the nature of unemployment, 
whether seasonal, technological or cyclical—and how antiquated 
this classification already seems—provision must be made for the 
support of the unemployed, the maintenance of their strength and 
skill, the organisation of their re-employment. In the vast domain 
of employment security three functions stand out: the protection 
of the unemployed by guaranteeing their maintenance through a 
system of insurance, assistance or relief works ; the absorption of un- 
employment by retraining and re-apprenticeship, public works, and 
improved methods of placing; constructive action consisting in the 
planned utilisation of labour supply, adjusting supply to demand, 
the improvement of technical and vocational education, and the stab- 
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ilisation of employment. At first the scourge of unemployment 
necessitated measures for the relief of the unemployed; but mere 
falliatives and expedients very soon proved a step to a more con- 
structive policy, a general plan for the better utilisation of man- 
power. 

The payment of cash benefits to the unemployed in order to 
secure their livelihood and that of their families is the business of 
unemployment insurance, which gives the able-bodied unemployed a 
modest but certain income as a right for a limited period. This form 
of insurance is indispensable for the groups which by age and train- 
ing belong to the employment market. Their standard of living must 
be prevented from falling even if their unemployment is short, and 
they must not be obliged to move into poorer quarters. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is a first line of defence, a salve, but not a cure. The 
protection given by insurance is limited in time, in view of the 
assumptions on which any insurance system must be based, which 
are: that the risks can be approximately calculated ; that the resources 
required for the payment of benefits can be collected and pooled; 
and that these factors can be adjusted in such a way as to keep the 
insurance scheme solvent. For unemployed workers who have ex- 
hausted their right to insurance benefit, relief: works or emergency 
benefit or unemployment assistance must be provided. Such assist- 
ance, although subject to a means test, is clearly distinct from poor re- 
lief and is open to insured persons who have no longer a claim to 
insurance benefit, or have not yet acquired such a claim, and to un- 
employed persons who are not covered by the insurance scheme. 

The preservation of man-power has become one of the main con- 
cerns of placing services. The object is to provide work instead of 
allowances, to help the unemployed to get back to work, and in the 
meantime to keep them fit by preserving their skill and aptitudes. 
All the appropriate measures have been adopted for this purpose: 
rehabilitation of the temporarily unemployed in order that their un- 
employment shall not become chronic; extension and refresher cour- 
ses in training centres for skilled workers and admission of unskilled 
workers to training camps; special courses for unemployed women; 
re-apprenticeship in particular undertakings; special training and 
retraining centres for the young. At the same time the methods of 
placing are improved for the purpose of determining exactly the 
individual capacity and skill of the unemployed and estimating the 
present and. future needs of production. 

But the essential function of labour supply services is no longer 
to remedy unemployment after it has appeared, but to see that man- 
power, of the quality and in the quantity required, will be available 
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when and where it is needed, There is no longer any passive waiting 
for the employment market to recover its equilibrium; on the con- 
trary, disequilibrium is prevented and an attempt is made to stabilise 
employment. The task is twofold. In the first place, the largest pos- 
sible number of workers must be found the employment—at a rea- 
sonable wage—for which they are best suited in view of their 
capacity and skill; secondly, production must be provided with labour 
that in quality and quantity is duly adjusted to its constantly 
changing needs. 

This action calls for a far-sighted plan, taking into account 
demographic trends, the probable demand for labour, as regards 
both quality and quantity, in the different branches of production, 
and the tendencies and technique of production itself. What is needed 
is to adjust the available man-power and jobs to each other as closely 
as possible. The means of action lie chiefly in the vocational guidance 
of young people, at first voluntary and then controlled; and in the 
organisation of technical and vocational education and apprentice- 
ship, account being taken of employment prospects and of the need 
to preserve the workers’ adaptability. The supply of labour should 
be kept up to the level, in quality as in quantity, of the requirements 
of production. But it is clear that the action necessitated by employ- 
ment security must go further and will comprise measures to control 
the pace of the economic process so as to prevent its dizzy speeding 
up as much as its slowing down to stagnancy. 


A few words may be called for on the system of compulsory 
thrift, which transfers individual purchasing power from good years 
to bad but remains subject to the individual limitation. Once a man 
has exhausted his savings account, he has no further remedy. More- 
over, the results of individual thrift can be appreciable only after 
years of uninterrupted effort. It can usefully supplement compul- 
sory insurance, but as the sole method of covering long-term risks 
the system of individual savings has been rejected everywhere.* 
There are, however, other forms of preserving and transferring 
purchasing power which help to stabilise employment. Take, for 
example, the system, laid down in the legislation of several South 
American countries, of paying a thirteenth month’s wage to specified 
groups of workers at the end of the year, either directly to the worker 
himself (for instance, to cover certain seasonal expenses such as 





*Compulsory savings as an exclusive method of coverage of risks has been 
abandoned in Colombia, for example, where the Compulsory Savings Act of 
1936 did not come into operation and is about to be replaced by a Compulsory 
Insurance Act. Cf. José Joaquim Catcepo Castitta: Memoria del Ministro 
de Trabajo, Higiene y Previsién Social (Bogota, 1940), p. 161. 
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those for clothing or annual holidays) or to the pension insurance 
institution on the worker’s behalf. Another method is that of paying 
compensation for dismissal, at the employer’s expense, in propor- 
tion to length of service, for example, one month’s wages for each 
year of service; this acts as a brake (sometimes too much so) on 
unfair dismissal and gives the worker time to adjust himself and 
find other work, facilitates changes of employment, and, when com- 
bined with pension insurance benefits, enables him to retire. None 
of these methods can take the place of compulsory insurance, how- 
ever; they can only supplement it. 


Family Responsibilities. 


Social security services cannot leave the question of family res- 
ponsibilities out of account. This aspect of social services, at first sub- 
sidiary, has now developed into the encouragement of the family, 
aiming both at increased size and improved quality. 

Family protection is to be found in some or all forms of social 
insurance, as follows: 


Allowances for the wife and young children, added to old-age and invalidity 
pensions; pensions or allowances for widows and orphans under survivors’ 
insurance; allowances for deserted mothers with children; pensions or lump 
sums for the widows and orphans of workers who die from the results 
of an accident or from an occupational disease; 

Supplements for the wife and young children, and possibly also for 
other near relatives dependent on the worker or living in his household, such 
supplements being added to unemployment benefit or allowances for tem- 
porary incapacity due to sickness or accident; 

Maternity assistance for women workers and the non-wage-earning wives 
of workers, comprising medical care before, during, and after childbirth, ante- 
natal and post-natal consultations, nursing bonuses or the supply of milk, free 
supervision and medical assistance during the first and most dangerous years 
of the child’s life; 

Extension to the worker’s wife and young children of free medical care, 
hospital treatment, and medicines ; 

Lastly, allowances, supplementing wages, to facilitate the children’s educa- 
tion and maintenance: the arrival of another child should no longer spell 
privation and want for the whole family. 


The extension of free medical care to the workers’ families has 
not yet won the day in Great Britain or the New World. In industrial- 
ised countries such extension means reform on a very large scale, 
since practically the whole of the wage-earning and small-income pop- 
ulation will become able to draw freely on the resources of modern 
medicine. The ‘nedical profession, besides earning more, will acquire 
a wider field of action, and the public health services an efficient 
medico-social instrument. And thus curative and preventive medicine 
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will really come to serve the cause of the people’s health, not only 
by helping to reduce mortality but also by actively improving physical 
standards. 

The granting of children’s allowances by a public service or a 
social insurance institution gives expression to several converging 
ideas : the improvement of nutrition and education ; the recognition of 
the claims of large families; the interests of the national community. 
Hence practice differs somewhat. The allowance may be a fixed 
sum granted at the same rate for each child; or it may be granted for 
the second, third or fourth and additional children, at a flat rate or at 
one increasing with the number of children to be supported ; or it may 
be granted only when there are three or four or more children, but 
be payable in that case in respect of each child, etc. 

The decline in the natural increase of the population has contri- 
buted to the introduction of family allowances as a means of removing 
at least the economic motives likely to bring about a fall in the birth 
rate. According to the country concerned, allowances are granted to 
the wage-earning population without means test or to the whole 
population. Two recent reforms illustrate the different ideas inspir- 
ing them. In New Zealand family benefit at a fixed flat rate, which 
under the Social Security Act of 1938 was payable in respect of the 
third and following children, has since 1940 been payable for ‘the 
second also, until the age of sixteen years. The Spanish Decree of 
22 February 19411, which was apparently inspired by the policy of the 
Italian Family Allowances Fund, combines three measures intended 
to contribute to “the qualitative increase in the birth rate but also 
to a quantitative demographic increase”. They consist in: (1) an 
allowance payable for each child after the first and increasing with 
the number of children; (2) loans to the newly married, which are 
free of interest and cease to be repayable in the event of the birth 
of children; (3) bonuses to parents who have raised a large num- 
ber of children. 


Housing and Nutrition. 


Where there are children in the family, housing and nutrition 
conditions are of greater importance. It has been rightly said that 
the housing problem is fundamental in social planning and that its 
solution is a condition precedent to social security. Housing cannot 
be treated here, but it should be noted that the campaign to clear 
the slums and to abolish overcrowding and promiscuity in unhealthy 
and ill-kept dwellings is the most decisive of social crusades. Until 





*Cf. InstiruTo NACIONAL DE Previs16Nn: Boletin de Informacién (Madrid), 
Mar. 1941, pp. 1-5. 
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services and institutions specialising in housing policy were created, 
compulsory social insurance institutions, being fundamentally inter- 
ested in the matter from the point of view of preventing sickness 
and invalidity, were the principal bodies to initiate the construction 
of cheap dwellings, to which they contributed in many ways. They took 
the initiative in introducing a building policy and financing it; they 
granted large loans for the construction of workers’ dwellings and 
houses; they made advances to individual members on the houses 
the latter proposed to build. Even now there are countries 
where the housing shortage is barring the road to health progress 
and keeping large sections of the population in a state of unjustifiable 
inferiority. Public housing funds, possessing capital drawn mainly 
from public moneys and free or compulsory loans from insurance 
or banking institutions, are financing vast building projects. In a 
variety of forms the social security services and in particular the 
old age insurance funds are playing their part in the housing policy 
of these countries.? 

“Undernourishment and ignorance are twins born of the same 
mother—poverty.”* A large proportion of the low-income population 
in countries producing foodstuffs is undernourished and its vitality 
and physical and moral powers of resistance are accordingly reduced. 
Here, too, there has long been a wide field of action for the social 
services, especially in countries where sickness insurance is compul- 
sory and its institutions are inevitably interested in the dietary con- 
ditions of the insured families. Education in hygiene through these 
institutions inculcates sound dietary habits. In fixing their rates 
of cash benefit, the social services must of course take nutrition 
standards into account, and in this respect a policy of family allow- 
ances is found to be effective. 

The budget of the public health services forms a part of the social 
budget in practice, if not in form. Through the social security 
services public health has obtained strong support and, in countries 
where sickness insurance is compulsory, a means of medico-social 
action of the first order. The more limited the financial resources, 
staff, and material at the disposal of the public health services in 
a country are, the more important will their function be, and the 
heavier also the task of compulsory sickness insurance. This is par- 
ticularly so in the rural areas which still escape effective health 





1Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice: The Investment of the Funds of 
Social Insurance Institutions, Studies and Reports, Series M (Social In- 
surance), No. 16. 

2 Recommendation submitted to the President of the United States by 
the National Conference on Nutrition, held in Washington from 26 to 28 
May 1941; Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, p. 1248. 
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supervision and often lack medical facilities. The history of the pion- 
eer work done by the officials of public health services and sickness 
insurance institutions in giving rural populations, health security 
will one day be written. Then the manifold parts played by sickness 
insurance will appear in their true light: the better distribution of 
doctors between town and country; the development of facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment; the active participation of insured persons 
in health promotion.? 


New and Exceptional Functions 


However wide the definition of the risks covered by insurance 
may be, there always will be cases which fall outside it, but which 
nevertheless must be taken care of. One of the most recent 
social security laws, that of New Zealand, authorises such 
action by providing for emergency benefit. The rate of 
this benefit is left to the discretion of the competent authority, 
which may grant it to any person in need who cannot qualify for 
ordinary benefit. When granting emergency benefit the authority may 
require the beneficiary to follow a medical treatment or course of 
training to enable him to equip himself for employment or to regain 
his health or industrial status. 

Social security services have proved to be quite capable of adjust- 
ment to exceptional circumstances affecting large groups or even a 
whole country. Since the autumn of 1939 all these services have been 
subjected to a crucial test. They have quickly shown themselves able 
to meet it and to take on new tasks in the most difficult conditions. 
The recent evolution of social insurance and other social services 
has consisted in most countries in an unceasing process of adjust- 
ment to the requirements of war and national defence. 

In the reconstruction that will follow the war, social security will 
be one of the predominant themes if the sacrifices borne by the 
countries upon which war was imposed are not to have been 
made in vain. Social security services will have to deal with the 
complex problems arising out of demobilisation even when 
effected gradually, out of the transition of production for war 
purposes to normal production even if controlled, and out of the 
necessarily slow resumption of intercontinental trade. These 
problems will differ according as the country concerned has or has 
not called a very large proportion of its male population to the col- 
ours, has or has not at the same time undertaken large-scale indus- 





*Cf. Dr. Edgardo Resaciiati: Seguro de enfermedad y asistencia medical en 
el ambiente rural (Biblioteca de la Caja Nacional de Seguro, Lima, 1939). 
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trial mobilisation, or—if an exporter of agricultural products and 
importer of raw materials for industrial production—has or has not 
lost a large proportion of its agricultural markets and sources of 
necessary imports. 


The main features of the reforms to be carried out after the war 
are already being studied in various countries. The direction they 
will take is becoming fairly clear. In the present survey a few indi- 
cations should suffice. Social security services are conceived as an 
interdependent whole, intended to take care of, preserve, and develop 
labour forces by ensuring their maximum productivity, and alse 
their fair share in material progress even when their period of active 
participation in production has passed. 


In countries which already possess insurance and assistance ser- 
vices responsible for preventing and compensating all ordinary risks, 
these services will have to be integrated in a single framework. 
Differences in the level of protection granted by the various services 
will have to be ironed out; the services which after the war will be 
faced with claims on a large scale will have to be strengthened ; and 
the groups that are still excluded will have to be brought within their 
scope. The comprehensive enquiry which is being organised in Great 
Britain into social insurance systems and related schemes, and in 
which the Government desires the co-operation of the Confederation 
of British Employers and the Trades Union Congress, is intended: 


To evolve possible methods of weaving the existing social services into 
a more closely integrated system and improving or extending them in such 
ways as may be thought necessary to provide the greater economic and social 
security for all classes which it is hoped to achieve after the war." 


In Germany the all-powerful Head of the Labour Front has 
announced that the compulsory contributory old-age insurance 
scheme, which has covered wage earners for more than fifty years, 
will be replaced by a national old-age assistance scheme. 


Everyone who has done his duty to the community will be assisted. The 
commmunity will guarantee a minimum of subsistence and, within certain 
limits, also a higher standard of life. Savings will be maintained and developed. 
The old-age assistance scheme will be financed out of general taxation. The 
assistance pensions will be supplemented by private works funds.’ 


Those countries which have not yet completed the building of 
their social security system will find themselves faced with an 
arduous task when they have to change over from an economy 





*The National Insurance Gazette (London), 26 June 1941, p. 303. 
* Amtliche Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung (Berlin), 15 May 1941, 
Part II, p. 189. 
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working at full speed for the production of armaments to one of 
peace production, when they have to demobilise militarily and in- 
dustrially and redistribute their labour supply over different areas 
and industries. After the fictitious prosperity of a period of intensive 
armament, it is only prudent to expect that the years of transition 
will be difficult owing to the more or less sudden cessation of war 
industries and to the deflation that can hardly be avoided, The read- 
justment of production to the needs and absorptive capacity of peace- 
time will have to be facilitated by every means, such as the search 
for new markets, the creation of new forms of production, public 
works, and fiscal, monetary, and credit expedients. 

It is quite obvious, however, that social measures will have to be 
taken on a vast scale to prevent social disintegration, unjustified 
suffering, and lasting loss. The order and scale of such measures 
will have to be adjusted to actual needs and possibilities, and may 
conceivably comprise the following: (a) gradual demobilisation of 
the armed forces and economic protection for the demobilised men ; 
their vocational rehabilitation, apprenticeship, and retraining for 
occupations where there are prospects of employment; (b) gradual 
re-allocation of the labour in industries which had been equipped for 
national defence; reapprenticeship for peace-time industries; geo- 
graphical redistribution; protection for a limited period through an 
unemployment insurance scheme giving the right to benefit, ensuring 
the mobility of labour, and facilitating the search for fresh employ- 
ment; (c) public works programmes, which will undoubtedly be 
very necessary after the length of time that public improvements 
have been postponed as not essential for defence; a system of unem- 
ployment assistance for cases in which the right to insurance benefit 
has been exhausted, in order that purchasing power and physical 
capacity may be maintained and that loss of skill, decline of occupa- 
tional status, and invalidity may be prevented; (d) the guarantee of 
a definite purchasing power, preferably through a system of compul- 
sory insurance, for elderly or invalid workers whom the increasing 
severity of competition will rapidly eliminate from the employment 
market ; protection for workers prematurely thrown out of active life 
owing to their age and unable to find other employment; (¢) sub- 
stantial improvements in conditions of life, and especially of hous- 
ing, entailing new activities; medical assistance, both curative and 
preventive, for workers and their families; (f) promotion of the 
health and future productivity of the younger age groups through fa- 
cilities granted to large families; organisation of a healthy collective 
life for young people; vocational guidance and selection, technical 
and vocational education; measures developing initiative and enter- 


prise. 
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When, on 1 July 1941, the new Dominion Act on compulsory 
unemployment insurance came into force, the Canadian Minister of 
Labour, the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, said: “Let it not be said that 
in time of war we did not plan for peace . . . The days of readjust- 
ment will bring new and intricate problems beyond the experience 
of any man.”! So, this time, let us be ready to win both the war and 
the peace. 


Limitations on Social Security 


_ Social security is no panacea, however, and cannot remedy every 
ill. Man will always have to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
The most vigilant prevention cannot overcome every risk, and some 
risks will remain however good the organisation of society. 

Besides, it would be wrong to wish to create a society free from 
individual risk and responsibility. Each must remain the master of 
his fate and bear the consequences of his act and of his omis- 
sions. Of course a genuine equality of opportunity must 
be created, but each will take advantage of it according 
to his heredity, his talents, and his industry. Social security 
does not mean a collective guarantee tending to diminish individual 
effort and initiative. 

Its object is more precise. It aims at preventing and controlling 
the common risks of life and meeting those needs which it is not only 
vital for the individual but at the same time essential for the moral 
and economic welfare of society to satisfy. No country has yet 
succeeded in covering all the common risks or in organising the fight 
against all the causes of social insecurity. The limitations exist in 
fact, but there are others which result from principle. 

It is desirable that all those who need security should have it, and 
in the first place those whose income, being drawn from their per- 
sonal labour, is uncertain and insufficient to meet more than the 
ordinary requirements of life, leaving no appreciable margin. The 
benefits paid by social security services—except those based on con- 
tributory insurance—are subject to a means test, that is, they are 
conditional on the absence or inadequacy of resources. This lim- 
itation is inherent in the very nature of social assistance, regarded 
as a system of collective mutual aid, which is financed out of general 
or special taxes, but to which future applicants as such are not 
specifically required to contribute. The great difference between the 
old poor relief, with its often humiliating conditions, and social assis- 
ance as an integral part of a comprehensive system of social security 
lies in the atmosphere in which the state of need is ascertained and 
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in the criteria and technique used for this purpose. In this respect the 
systems of non-contributory pensions of the type developed all over 
the British Commonwealth reflect the transition to that new con- 
ception which protects the applicant’s dignity, fixes objective criteria 
for assessing the situation of individuals and families and allows 
applicants to appeal against any arbitrary decision of the authority 
responsible for the granting of benefits.? 

Through a system of collective mutual aid, the benefits of social 
security services should guarantee decent standards, but cannot go 
beyond that, except in compulsory insurance, where the insured per- 
son is required to make contributions over a long term of years in 
proportion to the income he earns from his work. The guaranteed 
minimum benefit must, however, be socially adequate in all circum- 
stances. That is the reason for its existence, and a social service 
which does not provide this level of protection gives only the illusion 
of security. If by definition a social service pension or allowance has 
to be supplemented by the larger-scale intervention of another social 
service, the consequent overlapping will be both inexpedient and 
cumbersome. Over and above the socially adequate guaranteed benefit, 
there is a clear field for supplements varying with the number and 
amount of insurance contributions paid, and for any other measures 
of collective or individual thrift. Such measures have been developed 
in greater or less degree, but even in the most advanced countries and 
in the most favourable conditions they are merely complementary to 
the fundamental guarantee given by social security services. 

Budgeting connotes limitation, and there are inevitably limit- 
ations to social budgeting. The methods of financing the social 
budget are various: general taxation; allocation of the yield of 
special taxes and duties to social services in general or to a 
particular social service; special taxes on the future beneficiaries 
and their employers, as in the case of social insurance 
contributions. The size of the social budget and its relation to the 
general budget, the proportion of national income it absorbs, are 
characteristic of the degree of social organisation and of equity in 
the distribution of income. Even the best endowed social budget falls, 
and always will fall, short of the needs to be met, and demands the 
most careful and rational administration. 

A British statesman said some years ago that any nation can 
carry out a social reform on the widest scale if it wishes to do so. 
Taken literally, this is of course an over-statement. A nation may 
wish to introduce an important reform, for example, to grant sub- 





*Cf. A. D. K. Owen: “The End of the Household Means Test in Great 
ee’ in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, pp. 
627-644. 
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stantial pensions to everyone at a specified age, and it may intend 
to do so in all sincerity. It may be able to postpone the settling of 
accounts, but not indefinitely ; and when the day of reckoning comes, 
the will to fulfil the promise may not suffice. There must also be the 
means, and these cannot exist unless in the meantime economic 
output, the quantity of goods and services, has increased more rapid- 
ly than the population. For the active generations do not and should 
not make any concession which would lower the standard they need 
to maintain their strength. 

Theoretically it can be argued that there is no impassable 
upper limit to social budgeting, and a situation is conceivable in 
which the greater part of the national income would be devoted to 
the collective satisfaction of housing, nutrition, and clothing de- 
mands. In practice the position is different, and the money for the 
social budget, which ought to be amply financed in periods of 
economic prosperity, is found only with difficulty, hampered as the 
search is by the inelastic distribution of income. Every increase has to 
be fought for and is conceded only with great circumspection. This 
is true also because the introduction of a social service signifies a 
definite reform, the concession of rights, or at least the making of 
a promise; the obligation that has been assumed is irrevocable and 
a stand has been taken. 

Contributory compulsory insurance avoids the limitations in- 
herent in systems of social service financed solely out of general 
taxation. It is based on the community of interests and the contri- 
butions made by the groups most directly concerned in the working 
of the scheme. Such contributions, intended to cover future risks, 
are pooled and allocated specifically to the payment of insurance 
benefits. Contributory insurance is financially autonomous and 
thus distinct from other social services. 


Computsory SociaAL INSURANCE 


Compulsory insurance is half a century old and it has spread 
over the world in the interval between two world wars. 


The contributory method of social insurance has stood the test of time and 
experience. Proof of this is the fact that no country which has once adopted a 
system of contributory social insurance has ever abandoned it.* 


Compulsory insurance is the most effective instrument for pre- 
venting and fighting future risks and meeting future needs while 
social assistance is dealing with risks that have already materialised 
and necessitate immediate protection. 





1 United States Senate, 76th Legislature, Document No. 734, p, 6. 
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The time has not yet come to re-define compulsory insurance, 
but it may be instructive to compare some of the recent official 
definitions. The Havana Labour Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation proclaimed that 
compulsory social insurance afforded the most rational means of 
giving the workers the security to which they were entitled. The 
grounds it gave for its preference for compulsory insurance—and as 
a declaration of faith by an official Conference composed of Govern- 
ments’, workers’, and employers’ delegates, this is an innovation— 
are that such insurance associates the workers concerned, from whom 
a contribution is required, both materially and morally in the pro- 
tection of their health and their working capacity ; implies the estab- 
lishment of autonomous insurance institutions, dedicated solely to 
the organisation of prevention and to the service of medical and 
cash benefits; grants benefits in virtue of definite rights, and thus 
preserves the self-respect of the beneficiaries; guarantees the pay- 
ment of benefits by the assignment of specific resources and by 
distributing the cost over long periods in accordance with the rules 
of actuarial science.? 

A sceptical reader might ask what is the practical value of such a 
declaration of faith. It has in fact considerable importance. 
Obviously, in countries where industrialisation is still in process and 
which in the main export raw materials and the product of a primitive 
agriculture, hard facts cannot be transformed very quickly ; but such 
a declaration of faith will help. It will avail to overcome inertia and 
indifference and will stimulate action. 

Space is lacking for more than two of the most recent definitions. 
The explanatory memorandum to the Venezuelan Compulsory Social 
Insurance Act of 24 July 1940, which is about to be put into oper- 
ation on a regional basis, contains this characteristic definition: 


Social insurance increases the workers’ security and improves the structure 
of society. It compensates losses of the productive capacity of labour and tries 
to prevent them. It preserves the human factor and enhances its principal values, 
which consist in health and the capacity for work . . It tends to remove the 
social divisions that are the result of unequal distribution of the means of pro- 
duction, and restores to economic and social life persons who are by misfortune 
deprived of their sole means of production, by securing for them a modest but 
sufficient share of the goods necessary for a decent livelihood.* 


To turn next to Chile, where the whole employed population, 
including agricultural workers, has for many years been covered by 
compulsory insurance, the explanatory memorandum to the Bill 





*See Record of Proceedings, op. cit., p. 210. 
*(raceta Oficial (Caracas), 24 July 1940, pp. 7-8. 
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which will reform the insurance scheme by extending free medical 
assistance to the families.of insured persons contains this remarkable 
definition : 

The fundamental object of social insurance is to provide for the preserva- 
tion and increase, the recovery and replacement, of human capital by the most 
advanced and efficient scientific methods, in order to improve the conditions of 
life and the demographic composition of the population. Therefore social insur- 
ance must aim at prevention and recovery wherever possible, and in any case it 
should compensate the economic injury caused by any loss of working capacity, 
whether partial, temporary, permanent, or total, and whether produced by 
causes inherent in the work or by the economic structure of society.’ 


Some Present-Day Problems 


The consensus of opinion and practice to which the above state- 
ments, among others, bear witness is finding concrete expression 
in the manner of dealing with certain recent problems which have 
arisen either in the natural course of the evolution of insurance 
schemes, or because they have become more ripe for solution, or 
owing to the extraordinary circumstances of the times. Only a few 
of them will be mentioned here, and as briefly as possible. 


Minimum Pension. 

The idea underlying old-age insurance is to create an income or 
livelihood, to be available after retirement from active life. Whereas 
in a system of assistance such an income can be fixed only as a 
minimum of subsistence equal for all—even though, like medical 
assistance, it should vary with individual family responsibilities and 
needs—compulsory insurance, on the other hand, when based 
on contributions varying with the insured person’s income from 
his work, also varies the pension according to the amount of his con- 
tributions and the length of time during which he has paid them. 

There are a number of variants of the formula by which pensions 
are calculated, but they all have this in common, that, besides observ- 
ing the principle of individual equity, by giving to the pensioner at 
least the equivalent of what he has himself contributed, they also 
apply the principle of social adequacy. Such adequacy is achieved 
in various ways: an absolute minimum may be fixed for the pension ; 
a basic pension may be fixed, consisting either of a specified amount, 
equal to a given number of monetary units, or of a specified fraction 
of the insured wage or the total contributions paid; a guaranteed 
minimum may be fixed and any pension which without the guarantee 
would be less than the minimum is raised to that amount. These 
various methods can be combined to afford a specified purchasing 





1 Chile, Chamber of Deputies, Labour and Social Legislation Committee, 
Bulletin No . 706, pp. 2-3. 
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power, even to low-wage earners whose insurance has not been con- 
tinuous. 


It is a well-known fact, however, that the purchasing power of 
a pension which has been fixed once for all at a specified number of 
monetary units remains unchanged only as long as the total latent 
purchasing power is stable with reference to the total goods and 
services available at any time. If the minimum is to prove a real 
safeguard, it must therefore be flexible in so far as this is compatible 
with the general working of the insurance scheme. In order to 
simplify this account of a very complex problem, reference will be 
made here only to the example of a single one of the methods already 
devised, namely that contained in the Chilean Bill now under consid- 
eration! The Bill proposes that the minimum pension (to 
which supplements will be added, varying with the contri- 
butions paid by the insured person, and also children’s 
allowances) shall consist of whichever of the following two 
amounts is higher in the particular case: (@) one-quarter 
of the average monthly wage earned by the pensioner during 
the last sixty months of insurance, that is to say, an individual 
amount fixed once for all; (b) three-fifths of the average insured 
wage of all persons contributing to insurance during the immediately 
preceding year, that is to say, an elastic amount following the general 
movement of wages. For reasons of administrative expediency, any 
adjustment of the minimum pension calculated according to method 
(b) will take place only if the positive difference in the pensioner’s 
favour is not less than 10 per cent., and then only six months after 
the end of the year in which such a difference is observed. The idea 
is clear: the minimum pension varies with the last individual wage 
but is never less than a specified proportion of the general average 
wage of all contributing members during the immediately preceding 
year. 


Financing of Pension Insurance. 


An equitable minimum pension can be financed only where the 
system is that of assessment. This brings us to the old controversy 
on the financial system of compulsory pension insurance, whether 
it should be that of accumulating reserves or that of assessment. 
In actual fact there should be no controversy if care is taken to 
define exactly the hypothesis on which the choice of the financial 
system is based. 





* Ibid., p. 24. 
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The first compulsory insurance schemes in which pensions varied 
with wages and the duration of insurance were financed on the reserve 
system. The schemes were limited in scope and for this reason could 
not claim large subsidies from the public authorities; their costs 
were expected to rise rapidly owing to the increase in the number of 
pensioners and in the average value of the pension; their actuarial 
reserves were not of great importance as capital accumulations ; and 
their investments entailed no risk of capital losses, while at the same 
time the yield was sufficient to keep contributions stable. Since other 
costs of production remained fixed, such stability was necessary in 
order to avoid the accusation that the insurance scheme generated 
dislocation and raised the costs of production. 

All or nearly all these conditions are changed, if not reversed, 
in insurance schemes which are national in scope or compulsorily 
cover all or the greater part of the wage-earning population, and in 
which the benefits paid are uniform or vary only within narrow 
limits with the amount of the contributions paid and the duration of 
insurance. When in these schemes the claim to a pension is made sub- 
ject to a comparatively short qualifying period, the number of pen- 
sioners becomes constant in a comparatively few years’ time and 
thenceforth the costs of the scheme increase only at a moderate rate. 
The financing of these schemes on the reserve system is likely to lead, 
in a roundabout way, to the assessment system. For a considerable 
proportion of the actuarial reserves will very probably be “invested” in 
government securities, the interest on which is necessarily paid out of 
taxation. It is true that even in a national scheme the incidence of 
taxation is likely to differ from that of contributions and to fall 
more largely on the well-to-do; but if so, the interest charge will 
correspond to the State subsidy which is a normal feature of pension 
insurance. 

But this line of argument does not apply to insurance funds 
which are limited to certain occupations or groups of occupations 
and whose annual expenditure is bound to increase rapidly in con- 
sequence of the additions to the ranks of pensioners and of the struc- 
ture of the pension system. Without the income drawn from the 
investment of actuarial reserves, there would have to be rapidly 
. rising, and ultimately prohibitive, contributions. The guarantee of 
public subsidies would often prove illusory, since the members of 
occupational funds are already in a privileged position as compared 
with the mass of industrial and agricultural workers. In insurance 
schemes which are limited to certain occupations or groups of oc- 
cupations, yet another difficulty arises, when it is decided that in 
.calculating pensions account shall be taken of periods of service pre- 
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ceding the putting into operation of the scheme and therefore not 
having given rise to the payment of contributions. Besides the 
unfavourable age distribution of the first contingent of insured per- 
sons, there is then a second source of actuarial deficit, which must be 
paid off over a specified period and not transferred in full to future 
generations. In any case it is necessary to know the dimensions of 
this deficit, to reduce it to bearable proportions, and therefore to 
regulate the extent to which periods of employment preceding the 
operation of the insurance scheme are taken into account, due res- 
pect being paid to the principle of individual equity, according to 
which the insured person, present or future, receives benefit at least 
equivalent to his personal contributions. 


The Pensionable Age. 


In the years immediately preceding the war the lowering of the 
pensionable age, which in the insurance schemes for industrial work- 
ers was usually fixed at.sixty-five years and less often at sixty years, 
had been contemplated as one of the remedies for the difficulties 
that elderly workers who had lost their jobs met with in trying to 
find employment. But this idea failed to outweigh the considera- 
tions based on the accelerated aging of the population in industrial- 
ised countries. Under the influence of the war, and particularly of the 
absorption of labour by war industries, the present legislative ten- 
dency is against lowering the pensionable age, at least in the 
case of insured men. A few recent examples may be given. In Brazil, 
in the scheme covering industrial workers, the pension is, until 
further notice, being granted only in the case of invalidity, while for 
commercial employees the pensionable age has been raised from sixty 
to sixty-five years.1 In Chile, according to the proposed reform of 
the workers’ insurance scheme, the pensionable age for insured men 
will be fixed at sixty-five years if 500 weekly contributions have 
been paid and sixty years after the payment of 1,000 contributions, 
and the pension is payable whether the man retires from employ- 
ment or not. In France, under the general social insurance scheme, 
the pensionable age remains fixed at sixty years, whereas in the new 
system of old-age allowances, introduced in March 1941, the allow- 
ance becomes payable at sixty-five years provided that any remune- 
rated employment is given up (except in agricultural work); the 
award of an allowance between the ages of sixty and sixty-five years 
is conditional on proof of invalidity.2 In Germany the pensionable 
age remains fixed at sixty-five years, and the provision that during 
the war the holding of a pension will be compatible with employ- 
ment applies only to invalidity, and not to old-age, pensions.* 





*Cf. Diario Oficial, 4 Jan. 1937; Revista do Trabalho, Aug. 1940. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 606. 
* Act of 16 Jan. 1941, section 21. 
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Medical Service Under Sickness Insurance. 


The co-ordination of the medical service of sickness insurance 
with the public health services is still an outstanding problem. The 
above-mentioned proposal for reform in Chile aims at setting up a 
public medical service providing every form of curative and prevent- 
ive medicine for the wage-earning population, including the workers’ 
families. Since 1926 workers in industry, commerce, and agriculture 
have already been entitled to free medical care, while hospital treat- 
ment is obtained through the network of public hospitals under the 
Ministry of Health. In 1938 the Preventive Medicine Act intro- 
duced a system of periodical examinations for detecting cases of 
those diseases which tend to produce invalidity. On the basis of an 
experiment carried out in the areas affected by the earthquake of 
1939, by which all the health and medical services were placed under 
a common management, the Bill proposes to make curative and pre- 
ventive medical assistance free for the families of insured persons, 
thus raising the number of beneficiaries to 3.6 million, or nearly 70 
per cent. of the total population. The reform would unify the whole 
system of medical care, so that the great majority of medical prac- 
titioners would have every facility for diagnosis and treatment, and 
the hospital system and the medical services of the sickness insurance 
scheme would be placed under a single authority. 

As regards the scope of the benefits granted, only the New 
Zealand Social Security Act can compare with the Chilean reform. 
The explanatory memorandum to the Bill proposing that reform 
states : 

A few years ago this Bill would have seemed dangerously utopian or an 
undesirable experiment, but time has not passed in vain, and the conviction that 
this measure meets an urgent need has gained ground more and more widely 
among the people irrespective of their political opinions. In the medical pro- 
fession, where every shade of opinion in the country is represented, unanimity is 
complete . .. Experience shows that present-day medicine tries in theory 
and in practice to fulfil one of its most important tasks: to enable the whole 
of the population to benefit by every progress made by medical science for the 
establishment, preservation, and improvement of health.* 


Contribution of Sickness Insurance to Health Equipment. 


In countries where health equipment is deficient and the public 
health services have a restricted budget, the gap has to be filled by 
compulsory sickness insurance. An outstanding example of the ful- 
filment of this function is to be seen in Peru, where the sickness in- 
surance scheme is creating a network of hospitals and clinics, rural 





2 Chile, Senate, Bulletin No. 11,050, pp. 4-5. 
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first-aid posts, and travelling dispensaries. The plan of the National 
Social Insurance Fund provides for 42 hospitals and clinics with 1400 
beds, 55 rural first-aid posts, and 10 travelling dispensaries. The 
Central Workers’ Insurance Hospital at Lima, with 700 beds, is in 
full operation, and the whole of the hospital and medical care services 
are already working in two large regions. These services comprise 
three main divisions: consultation and hospitalisation, medical care at 
home, rural medical aid. For the rural medical service, motor cars are 
provided equipped with medicine and medical instruments, enabling 
the doctors to visit the centres of employment on their assigned 
routes every second day. Patients who can leave home await the 
doctor at the centre, while those who cannot be moved are visited 
by him at home. It is the employer’s duty to notify the doctor of 
cases of sickness. The rural medical service represents an effort to 
organise medical care for rural workers economically and efficiently.” 


There are other recent examples of the contribution made by 
sickness insurance to health equipment. In Ecuador the Workers’ and 
Salaried Employees’ Insurance Fund already possesses a network of 
35 clinics, after a few years of working only. In Bolivia the Workers’ 
Insurance and Savings Fund is building the first workers’ insurance 
hospital. 


Unified Collection of Insurance Contributions. 


All the recent laws that cover more than one risk provide for the 
unified collection of insurance contributions, thus simplifying the 
keeping of accounts and reducing the declarations and returns which 
the employer has to make. This is the case, for example, in Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela. The same idea was recently put forward in 
the United States with respect to old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance, the proposal being that the pay-roll used for the 
former should also serve for the latter: 


That there would be a real advantage to employers and workers and the 
Government in one single social insurance collection is obvious. Employers 
would have to make only one report. The Government would have to keep 
only one set of wage records. The savings in administrative costs would mean 
that there would be more funds available to the workers for benefits.’ 


* * * 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 107. 


*Cf. Caya NACIONAL DE Securo SoctaL: Informaciones Sociales (Lima), 
Feb. 1941. 


*Wilbur J. Ccnen: “Simplified Social Security Collections”, in Social 
Security, Vol. XV, No. 6, pp. 3-4. 
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It has recently been said that no piece of social legislation is 
better than its administration. A mere enumeration of the problems 
of management which have been studied and solved in recent times 
would need many pages. Here only two major aspects of the policy 
and administration of social insurance can be touched on. 


The need of extending compulsory insurance to the groups of 
workers who are not yet covered, such as agricultural workers and 
domestic employees in many countries, is no longer disputed, The 
fact that this grave lacuna may continue, however, must be attributed 
mainly to the administrative difficulties that it is feared will be 
met with in assessing the income on which the calculation of con- 
tributions and benefits is based and in organising the service of 
benefits and the collection of contributions. These difficulties are 
undeniable, but the example of the countries which have overcome 
them proves that the effort to make the necessary adjustment is 
worth making and is encouraging. Consider how much or- 
ganising capacity and energy, not to say enthusiasm, have been 
needed to make compulsory insurance effective in rural areas where 
communications are difficult, as in south-east Europe, or to provide 
up-to-date equipment for the workers’ insurance hospitals in the 
plains of Peru, or to manage a Social Security Office at an altitude 
of 15,000 feet in the Bolivian mountains for the service of thou- 
sands of miners exposed to a pitiless climate. To realise in full the 
significance of these efforts and to understand the faith inspiring 
them, one must have seen the far-reaching effects upon life as a 
whole that are brought about among particularly ill-fated populations 
and areas by a social insurance institution which is accessible to the 
workers and their families, gives them medical advice and care, 
medicines, and tonics for their children, and pays compensation or 
pensions if they lose their earnings, thereby establishing an effective 
system of collective mutual aid. The administrative difficulties have 
been overcome and the sacrifices this has meant have not been found 
too great. : 

The second major aspect is this. The moral significance and 
material value of the participation of representatives of the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations in the administration of social insurance 
are clearly understood. The initiative taken by those directly con- 
cerned—and the employers are concerned especially in the quality 
and preservation of labour supply, the workers in the service of 
benefits in cash and in kind, and both in prevention—is fruitful, 
especially in sickness insurance, which calls for adjustment to re- 





John G. Corson: “Multiple Pensions or Wider Coverage”, in American 
Labor Legislation Review, Mar. 1941, p. 32. 
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gional and local conditions and needs. No less important is the par- 
ticipation of workers and employers in the framing of reforms, on the 
lines, for instance, of what took place in the United States when the 
Social Security Act was revised in 1939, or—to take the most recent 
example—of the Mexican Technical Tripartite Committee set up in 
1941 to prepare the Bill for introducing compulsory social insurance.* 

Formerly, in the days of incipient industrialisation, social in- 
surance was regarded as a means of civic education. The worker’s 
contribution was the only form of direct taxation to which he was 
subject, for his own benefit and also in the general interest, and the 
insurance benefits were the only claim he had outside his contract 
of employment, while participation in the administration of insur- 
ance was the only public office that enabled him to realise the im- 
portance of, and also the limitations on, social budgeting. The circum- 
stances and scale of its work are indeed changing, but social insur- 
ance can and must remain an institution for civic education, the 
image and instrument of democracy in action. 








‘Cf. Diario Oficial, No. 32, 18 June 1941, Part I, p. 7. 
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With Germany assumed to be nearly at the peak of its production 
when war broke out, and Great Britain lagging far behind in certain 
essentials, the readjustment of the great series of industries classed 
as engineering presented certain very serious problems. Moreover 
there was a great fundamental difficulty. The German totalitarian sys- 
tem, operating with one object in view for a number of years, had 
made central direction easy. The problems facing the British Govern- 
ment were more complicated. Industry to a large extent still operated 
on a free competitive basis, despite the existence of a large number of 
combines and trusts, and its controllers thought in terms of peace- 
time production. The multiplicity of engineering establishments with 
varying practices, often with small capacity individually although 
great in the mass, presented further apparently insoluble problems 
in the rapid organisation for war productivity. 

For good or ill, moreover, successive Governments have always 
visualised a return to pre-war conditions, so that both managements 
and workpeople have had an eye on post-war conditions no less than 
on war conditions. Even in the very crux of war, it is difficult to 
convince the Britisher that totalitarian war can only be won by 
totalitarian production, with the preservation of the nation’s life as 
its one dominating aim. 

This in effect meant the retention of the voluntary principle to 
undue lengths, whether dealing with managements or with work- 





*Organ of the British Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen. 
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people. Only reluctantly has the Government been‘ compelled to re- 
treat, and that very incompletely, from that position. It is probable 
that the failure to achieve 100 per cent. efficiency, despite the 
magnificent voluntary effort, is largely due to this cause, especially 
in management, as compulsion was brought to bear on labour com- 
paratively early. Firms struggle desperately to keep themselves in 
existence and to keep a nucleus of machines and labour, where it 
would have been of considerable public advantage to have closed 
them, concentrating on the proper equipment of the larger units, 
having due regard to regional dispersal, in the light of probable 
bombing of areas of high industrial concentration as such. 

One can see what underlay the early considerations of the problem 
in the recent proposals for the concentration of non-essential indus- 
tries, where the voluntary system has again been retained up to a 
point, in order to keep in existence, as far as possible, establishments 
to be closed. Moreover they are to be compensated by a charge on 
the establishments in which concentration takes place, at a time when 
millions of men have been conscripted without compensation. 

The mobilisation of industry for war production on a totalitarian 
scale thus became an effort necessarily spread over a number of 
years and was incapable of accomplishment at the speed necessary, 
in view of the tempo of the war and the vast increase of resources 
accruing to the enemy in the occupied territories. 

Difficulties were encountered on the side of the great spending 
departments. Some time before the outbreak of war, the Trades 
Union Congress had represented to the Prime Minister the necessity 
of creating a single Ministry of Supply to cover all the fighting 
services. Through a long period of years, the Admiralty and the 
Ministry of War had attended to the ordering of their own fighting 
necessities. This worked fairly satisfactorily in peace but was no 
basis for wartime, and was further complicated by the growth of 
air power and the necessary emergence of a separate Ministry of 
Air. It is obvious that there would be a scramble in the matter of 
priorities, and those who advocated a single Ministry of Supply re- 
membered the struggle arising from the creation of the Ministry 
of Munitions a quarter of a century earlier. 

In the event, however, this concentration for ordering and pur- 
chasing has not gone through one central authority. The Admiralty 
retains its own purchasing authority; the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction has been created as an agency for the supply of aircraft; and 
the Ministry of Supply is to a large extent only responsible for sup- 
plies for the Army as such. The vigour of a minister and of his de- 
partment may therefore entail something like a local success for his 
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particular branch of the service, irrespective of whether or not the 
other services are equally well supplied. Moreover, the system of 
priorities applied to classes of armaments may well have led to lack 
of balance in the total effort. 

It is possible that the new Production Executive may be more 
successful in co-ordinating effort than has been possible in the past, 
and certainly the new system of definite allocation should prove 
superior in this respect to the earlier system. 

Even the departments for supplying goods to the various services 
are themselves so highly specialised and work so much on their own 
that it is difficult to secure complete co-ordination even within their 
own limited circle. Of course there must of necessity be a multiplicity 
of individual contracts, but these require to be dealt with in the 
miass. 

There has been a fair amount of grouping of firms under a 
parent firm for particular classes of work, whereby the parent firm 
prepares the designs and has them approved, supplying drawings to 
the other firms in the group, which are very often large establish- 
ments themselves. In some cases it may even arrange for the or- 
dering of material, although this is not invariably the case. This is 
quite separate from the practice of prime contractors’ engaging their 
own sub-contracts. It is an attempt to combine the advantage of 
central design and control with expert commercial and industrial 
experience, which could not be expected from any highly centralised 
department, not itself engaged on production engineering. 

There are also certain difficulties in connection with the placing 
of sub-contracts. Through many years large firms have developed 
a wide circle of sub-contractors for many important component parts. 
Naturally they seek to send their orders through those well-known 
channels. But sub-contractors are not confined to supplying one par- 
ticular parent firm, and naturally seek to attach themselves to others, 
so as to keep their establishments going to full capacity. In many 
cases the supply departments have to help firms in securing sub- 
contractors. This may easily lead to overloading of sub-contracting 
firms, because of the absence of co-ordinated allocation. 

Throughout the whole period of war production, firms have found 
difficulties of many descriptions, leading to very restricted bottle- 
necks in many cases. There are always the three main bottlenecks ; 
inadequate supply of labour, discontinuous flow of raw materials, 
and great scarcity of machine tools. Obviously if the proper labour 
were inadequate, even the possession of machines and material could 
not mean full employment for them. If material were short, both 
machines and workpeople might be idle; and if certain machines 
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were short, even for relatively small components, work otherwise 
completed would be held up in the matter of delivery. An un- 
challengeable navy in the absence of foreign air power, combined 
with immense control of financial resources and limited military 
liabilities, is a condition no longer existing for Great Britain. The 
country is being compelled to adopt a new technique in its commer- 
cial and industrial activities in the face of very severe limitations 
and adaptations, and in the midst of a desperate war. The machine 
must not fail delivery on stupendous lines. This has set the organisers 
a colossal task indeed. 

Attempts have been made to deal with these problems by the 
Government, in co-operation with the representative employers and 
the trade union movement. The present Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, has made heroic efforts to bring the maximum supply 
of labour forward to meet not only the demands of the previously 
existing establishments, but also those of undertakings being adapted 
to war production as well as the “shadow” factories which are being 
erected all over the country. 

Early in the war there had been prepared a list of reserved occu- 
pations, chiefly designed to prevent huge numbers of men from being 
taken into the armed forces and then having, as in the war of 1914 
to 1918, to be brought back to equip the factories and workshops. 
That list has had to be modified, and the ages of reservation altered 
from time to time, but on the whole it has prevented some of the 
confusions of the earlier war. 

The tradition of the free functioning of the trade union move- 
ment has always been very strong in Great Britain. It was necessary 
not only to retain this freedom as far as possible, but to seek to 
utilise it as a great motive power in the effort itself. In the course 
of a number of years, the trade union movement had established 
itself as an essential part of social machinery. It freely offered its 
services to the Government at the beginning of the war, and indeed 
could have been said to have been more unanimously and solidly 
against the spread of totalitarian doctrines than any other section 
of the community. It saw in the totalitarian countries the abolition 
of freedom of association as one of the first acts of usurping aggres- 
sors. It stood for freedom of expression and freedom of associa- 
tion, and consequently it was natural that in this fight, it should 
place all its resources at the disposal of any Government resisting 
such aggressors. But it had to be convinced that the fight was one 
for liberty and not just another struggle of rival imperialisms. It 
was convinced of that quite early, and so it threw every ounce of 
its energy into the struggle. 
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It had fairly close contact, particularly with certain sections and 
departments of Government, before war broke out. Many trade union- 
ists had sat on committees and commissions of various descriptions, 
and with the coming of war and to a much greater extent after the 
collapse of France and the formation of the Churchill Government, 
there began a newer and vastly extended system of collaboration, 
chiefly through the use of advisory committees, one of the most im- 
portant of which was the Joint Consultative Committee of employers 
and employees to assist the Minister of Labour. In some ways this 
Committee has become a focal centre. Naturally the problems that 
came before it were those predominantly affecting the organisation 
of labour in the armaments and engineering industries. An endeavour 
was made to secure the maximum industrial efficiency whilst retain- 
ing the maximum freedom of expression, association, and movement, 
gained through long years by the trade union movement. Despite 
this, much of the new labour legislation and the Orders issued have 
severely restricted the movement of workers in the engineering in- 
dustry, as by the Restriction of Engagement Order’, and latterly 
by the Essential Work Order’, which prevent men from leaving their 
work in order to secure better conditions. As a quid pro quo, the right 
of dismissal by employers was abrogated, except for misconduct. 
One small gain in this respect from a labour point of view has been 
the guaranteed week. Inefficient management was also threatened, 
but this side has been less operative than that dealing with restriction 
of movement of workers. 

Despite the arrangement of working through parent firms and 
centralisation of ordering, there has been a feeling that a good deal 
of unoccupied labour and lack of efficiency still exist. There has 
been a steel control and a control of machine tools, as well as others, 
all doing excellent work. But always at the periphery there was a 
considerable loss of efficiency, some qualified critics putting this 
loss as high as 20 or 30 per cent., estimates which the writer thinks 
much too high, although he agrees that the loss is substantial. 

In bringing new labour into the engineering industry, endeavours 
have been made to upgrade the skilled workers, putting them in 
charge, and getting the semi-skilled workers to perform work pre- 
viously regarded as skilled. This meant bringing unskilled workers 
from outside into the industry, to perform the automatic and semi- 
automatic operations. Naturally in this there has been a great influx 
of workers from less essential industries, and a vast increase in the 





— International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct-Nov. 1940, 
p. 262. 
* Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 572. 
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number of women employed in the engineering industry itself. For- 
tunately this has been effected with much less dislocation and unrest 
than was the case a quarter of a century earlier. 

About a year ago a census of machine tools was taken throughout 
the country, but of course, a census of this description becomes out 
of date in time and necessarily requires successive enquiries. More- 
over, it cannot be completely successful in disclosing where there is 
vacant capacity, and other means had to be found for that. But it 
could and did become a basis upon which remedial action, in respect 
of unused capacity, could be taken. 

The Government created quite early in the struggle something like 
a dozen area boards, comprised of officials of the three supply ser- 
vices, together with one from the Ministry of Labour and one from 
the Board of Trade. Independent of them, but intended to be advi- 
sory, were a number of advisory supply committees composed of 
equal numbers of employers and trade union representatives. The 
area officers of the three supply departments who formed part of 
these boards were concerned with progress in their own work and 
were directly responsible to their own ministries, the idea being 
that they could settle difficult points that might arise, through the 
medium of these boards. On the whole, the operation of the boards 
was not conspicuously successful, and certainly the advisory supply 
committees created to help them were moribund and were seldom 
called together. 

At the time of the taking of the machine-tool census already re- 
ferred to, the area boards were reconstituted. In addition to the rep- 
resentatives of the Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, the Board of Trade, and the Ministry of 
Labour, three trade union representatives and three employers’ re- 
presentatives were appointed, in order to extend the interest and to 
be of greater assistance in the functioning of the boards. It was 
arranged that either an employers’ representative or a trade union 
representative should be chairman and vice-chairman of the boards. 
Thus it was hoped to harness practical industrialists to the somewhat 
extended task of the boards. 

The first job which presented itself was that of analysing the 
machine-tool census and taking steps to make use of the information 
provided. Not all of the boards have been equally successful, and 
each has had to find its own work in the absence of detailed in- 
structions from its parent body, the Industrial Capacity Committee. 
In the largest of these boards, the London and South Eastern, cov- 
ering about a quarter of the engineering production of the country, 
it was quickly realised that the problem had to be broken down con- 
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siderably. The board set about the task of creating a number of 
clearing centres in different parts of the area, putting technical 
officers in charge, whose duty it is to try to marry vacant capacity to 
declared requirements at top speed, often in minutes. This board, 
through its centres, has discovered considerable machine-tool capa- 
city not hitherto suspected, varying amounts of it being unoccupied. 
It has introduced people requiring particular capacity to people 
possessing the machines necessary. This was marginal work only in 
the first case, but the board extended its activity to help even service 
departments themselves to vacant capacity, through contact with the 
various directors in the Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, etc. 

It has done a considerable amount to relieve the traffic congestion, 
at stopping and starting times, by arranging, through the mutual 
consent of employers and workpeople, a staggering of hours to suit 
the transport services, the latter proving very helpful in working 
with the board’s transport sub-committee. It has also arranged an 
extension of the spotter and warning system for air-raid alarms, so 
that work can continue through the alert until the moment of im- 
minent danger. Most productive workers continue even then. 

Naturally such bodies as the boards performed many executive 
functions under the general control of the Industrial Capacity Com- 
mittee, and now that they have been extended in personnel and 
scope as production regional boards, reporting directly to the Pro- 
duction Executive of the Cabinet, a greater future of useful activity 
is anticipated. Equally important is the advice they may proffer 
through technical experience, to the Production Executive, and it is 
possible that through an extension of this machinery, we may see the 
shape of the war production effort of the future. 

The men occupied on these regional boards, on the trade union 
and the employers’ sides, are necessarily up against industrial prob- 
lems at first hand and give an immense amount of valuable and 
voluntary service. Many of the employers on the boards and on the 
advisory committees attached to the London Board’s clearing cen- 
tres, which of course have also paid full-time technical officers, are 
production engineers who are in a position to make suggestions of 
value. In the minds of some of them there would appear to be emerg- 
ing plans for a process of reintegration, in other words, building up 
from the bottom an orderly plan of production. They are naturally 
appalled at even the smallest waste of effort, delay in production, 
or idleness of either men or machines. Whether their limited or 
somewhat indefinite functions will lead to simpler and more effective 
planning remains to be seen. 
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This account of the structure of the engineering world in war- 
time is necessarily somewhat blurred, because it is doubtful if there 
is a clear plan of the whole in anyone’s mind. The machinery is full 
of survivals of kinds of economy other than that which is essential 
to win the war against totalitarian states. In a democratic country 
we have to proceed by consent both of employers and of workpeople. 
One of the dangers is that the latter may believe that their consent 
is sought less than that of employers, and that the equality of sacri- 
fice mentioned in public speeches is not quite in accordance with the 
facts. Workpeople are restricted in many ways, and some go so far 
as to call it conscription of labour. There is certainly no equivalent 
in the way of conscription of the manufacturing resources of the 
country, despite the controls exercised. 

If the war proceeds for some time, the State will require to take 
more absolute and complete control, through appropriate machinery, 
of the productive resources of the country. 

There is no antagonism inherent between this centralised control 
and co-ordinated effort and the building of the industrial organisation 
from the ground floor upwards through such bodies as the regional 
boards. The problem is one of two-way traffic, detailed organisation 
on the floor, the collection and passing upwards of industrial capaci- 
ties and possibilities, an attempt at correlation at each level, so as 
quickly to correct lack of alignment when it arises. Early correction 
of faults saves waste. On the other hand, instead of highly centralised 
departments dealing with individual units, there should be canalisa- 
tion, so that dispersal of orders in the most efficient way shall take 
place at a lower level. 

Obviously, the old disorderly habit of conducting productive en- 
terprise is disappearing in the crucible of war. Nations can survive 
only if they adapt themselves quickly enough. We have paid little 
heed in the past to the advocates of orderly social and economic 
planning. Industrial production and social well-being are the essen- 
tials of the future, come war or peace. They do not grow of their 
own accord; they are things for which we must plan. 























Compulsory Accident Insurance in 
Switzerland from 1933 to 1937 


The statistics given below are extracted from the fourth quin- 
quennial report of the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund 
(published in 1940), which covers the period from 1933 to 1937 in- 
clusive. 

Since the preceding analysis of the reports on the results of the 
application of Swiss accident insurance!, the scope of the insurance 
has been extended to include further classes of undertakings, and 
a considerable number of small undertakings in the wood and metal 
industries have become subject to compulsory insurance. Certain 
changes have also been made in compensation; however, the chief 
reason for circumspection in comparing the period under 
examination with the preceding periods lies in the economic 
depression, which was particularly severe from 1933 to 1936, and 
in the sharp recovery which occurred in 1937. It should be pointed 
out here that the decline in economic activity and the recovery which 
followed were not equally pronounced in every branch of industry. 
This has resulted in a change in the relative importance of the vari- 
ous branches of industry, which in turn has had an influence on the 
total average risk. 

The questions discussed in the report are grouped in the follow- 
ing four sections: 


1. The general accident risk; 

2. Financial results of accident prevention ; 

3. Movement of pensions for permanent incapacity ; 
4. Effect of economic activity on accident risk. 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT RISK 


Compensation for loss of earnings is not payable in respect of 
all accidents notified. It will be recalled that under Swiss law com- 
pensation equal to 80 per cent. of the insured person’s earnings is 





*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 5, Nov. 1934, pp. 636- 
663: “Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland from 1928 to 1932”. 
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payable as from the third day after the accident, while medical at- 
tendance is granted as from the first day. 

The number of accidents in respect of which compensation was 
paid is shown in table I. Minor accidents cured within three days 
are not included in the figures of the table. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, 1933-1937 
























































Industrial accidents 
Year Permanent incapacity Deaths 
Total Number | gccidents | Number | sccidents 
1933 86,068 2,490 28.9 280 3.3 
1934 81,915 2,413 29.5 264 3.2 
1935 69,852 2,106 30.1 245 3.3 
1936 64,132 1,824 28.4 219 3.4 
1937 73,828 2,283 30.9 265 3.6 
Total 375,795 11,116 29.6 1,274 3.4 
Non-industrial accidents 
Year Permanent incapacity Deaths 
Total Number | Accidents | Number |  dccidents 
1933 33,907 944 27.8 243 2 
1934 34,906 923 26.4 221 6.3 
1935 33,490 953 28.5 217 6.5 
1936 28,082 683 24.3 159 BY 
1937 33,537 990 29.5 243 + Pe 
Total 163,922 4,493 27.4 1,083 6.6 


























The proportion of serious accidents followed by permanent in- 
capacity or death shows no marked variation. The number of cases 
of permanent incapacity is relatively a little lower than during the 
period 1928 to 1932; this results from the raising of the minimum 
degree of incapacity giving a right to a pension. The fall in the num- 
ber of cases is accompanied by a certain increase in the average de- 
gree of initial invalidity. 


TABLE II. DEGREE OF INITIAL INVALIDITY (PER CENT.) 








1928-1932 1933-1937 | 
ee 24.8 27.3 
Non-industrial accidents............. 26.9 27.6 











As in its previous reports, the Fund gives the frequency and se- 
verity rates, although it does not attach very great importance to 
these rates. It points out on the one hand that the severity rates de- 
pend too much on the practice with respect to compensation for per- 
manent incapacity, which varies between one country and another 
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and one period and another, and on the other hand that these severity 
and frequency rates show merely the relation between accidents and 
a certain duration of exposure to risk. The intensity of work and the 
volume of output in a unit of time, however, vary considerably, and 
these are factors which cannot be ignored in estimating the effects 
of accident prevention or of changes in the operating conditions. 
The Fund gives the following example: 


TABLE III. FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY OF ACCIDENTS IN GASWORKS 

















Number of accidents Number of days lost 
Period ite wen 
Per worker Ba Bane oN Per worker ona. 
1918-1922 0.210 4 14.7 283 
1933-1937 0.202 2 15.7 158 

















It will be noted that the frequency and severity of accidents 
show no great variation if the calculation is based on the time unit, 
which is represented in this table by the worker unit, equivalent to 
300 working days; but if the output is considered instead of the per- 
iod of exposure to the risk, it will be seen that the situation is en- 
tirely changed. Both the number of accidents and the number of 
days lost have fallen considerably in relation to the quantity of gas 
produced. 

The Fund gives, however, the rates for the total number of ac- 
cidents. 


TABLE IV. FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY OF ACCIDENTS AND AVERAGE 
OST OF COMPENSATION, 1933 TO 1937 








Number of acci- Number of working days lost Average -— of 
dents per 100 ~ compensation per 
full-time workers Per full-time Per accident 1000 francs of 
worker wages 





Year 
Indus- | Non-in- | Indus- | Non-in- | Indus- | Non-in- | Indus- | Non-in- 
trial dustrial trial dustrial trial dustrial trial dustrial 
accidents] accidents} accidents} accidents} accidents} accidents] accidents] accidents 


1933 13.51 | 5.32 | 13.82 | 7.02 | 102.30) 131.94] 17.19 | 7.19 
1934 12.67 | 5.40 | 13.36 | 6.66 | 105.46/ 123.27/ 16.63 | 6.98 
1935 11.57 | 5.55 | 12.14 104.93 | 129.05} 14.35 | 7.12 
1936 10.83 | 4.74 | 10.57 97.62} 106.40) 13.06 | 5.46 
1937 11.06 | 5.02 | 11.85 107.16} 130.75| 14.79 | 6.83 





wat bh 
GES 



































The fluctuations from year to year are very marked. The general 
downward tendency is particularly noticeable when the figures in 
the table are compared with the corresponding figures for the period 
1928 to 1932. The lowest level was reached in 1936. The industrial 
recovery in 1937 is shown by a rise in all averages. 

The following table shows that the average duration of tempor- 
ary incapacity did not increase during the depression period, 1933 to 
1937, in spite of shortage of work and a decrease in the possibility of 
finding employment. This result is all the more satisfactory because 
the temptation to make more use of the insurance than is strictly 
necessary is particularly strong during periods of economic depres- 
sion. 
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TABLE V. DURATION OF TEMPORARY INCAPACITY 





Average number of days for which compensation 
for loss of earnings was paid 

















1923-1927 1928-1932 1933-1937 
Industrial accidents. ...... 15.9 15.2 15.2 
Non-industrial accidents. . . 17.2 16.6 16.2 











It will be noticed that the duration of temporary incapacity is 
longer for non-industrial accidents than for industrial accidents; it 
is also longer for men than for women. In both cases the reason is 
the same and is to be found in the severity of the accidents. It may 
here be noted again that the duration of temporary incapacity is not 
the same in the various branches of industry; the divergencies from 
the general average are not so great, however, as might at first be 
considered. 

Fresh researches respecting the effect of age on accident risk 
confirm the results previously observed. In Switzerland frequency 
does not increase with age but is even somewhat higher in the lower 
age groups. On the other hand, the average cost per accident does 
increase with age. But there is one point which is of special interest 
to the insurance carrier and that is that the cost of compensation per 
1 000 francs of insured wages shows practically no variation between 
one age class and another. Consequently, in the case of accident 
insurance the age of the insured persons has very little effect on the 
total cost of compensation per wage unit If the insurance carrier 
calculates its premiums on the basis of the wages of the insured per- 
sons, it need not take their age into account. 

Another question, which has already given rise to considerable 
controversy, is the question of the relation between the risk and the 
size of the undertaking. The Fund furnishes proof that such a rela- 
tionship does exist but that it varies in degree and in nature accord- 
ing to the branch of industry. 


TABLE VI. EFFECT OF THE SIZE OF THE UNDERTAKING ON THE 
ACCIDENT RISK 














Sawmills Building construction 
Undertaki Undertaki 
according to their total | Gost of compensa, | 2otoing co thelr toeal | Cost Of compensa, 
francs for the period | {ames of wages | wage Di'l in thousand | francs of wages 
Fans 1928-1937 sensed rane028-1937 insured 
Up to 49 128 Up to 249 35 
50- 99 99 250-499 32 
100-249 67 500-999 33 
250-499 61 1000-1999 35 
500-999 54 2000-2999 38 
1000 and over 43 3000-3999 40 
— 4000 and over 42 
Average 60 Average 37 




















. 
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As was pointed out at the beginning of this analysis the depres- 
sion affects the various branches of industry unequally and causes 
a change in their relative position in the economic activity of the 
country. The Fund has tried to determine what the effects of the 
depression on the accident risk would have been if the economic 
structure had remained the same in spite of the depression. It 
assumed that the number of insured persons employed in each 
branch of industry remained the same for a long period; it then 
calculated the total number of accidents which it would have had to 
record in each year of this long period, by means of the actual acci- 
dent frequency found for those years in the various branches of 
industry. In this.way the Fund obtained the figures shown in table 
VII; in considering these figures it must be remembered that econ- 
omic activity was normal in 1923 and 1926 and intense in 1929, while 
it declined in 1932 and was very much reduced in 1936. 


TABLE VII. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS WHICH WOULD HAVE OCCURRED 
DURING 1923-1936, IF THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE HAD REMAINED 
THE SAME AS IN 1923! 














Year Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 
1923 100 100 
1926 99 111 
1929 108 144 
1932 100 145 
1936 79 125 

















1 The number of accidents which occurred in 1923 is taken as equal to 100. 


It is certain that the depression reduced the accident risk consid- 
erably, but, as will be seen in greater detail in the last chapter of this 
analysis, the effects of the depression vary considerably from one 
branch of industry to another. 


Occupational Diseases. 


The Fund continues to devote attention to occupational diseases 
and has an industrial health service. The industrial health medical 
officer visits undertakings, either alone or accompanied by an engin- 
eer or a chemist attached to the preventive service, and makes col- 
lective examinations of insured persons. Cases of silicosis are 
among those which are followed closely. Short talks have been 
broadcast by doctors in the service of the Fund on subjects taken 
from the wide sphere of occupational diseases. 

The compensation paid on account of industrial diseases in 1937 
amounted to 1,250,666 francs in all. Not all occupational diseases 
give the right to compensation, Compensation is paid only for dis- 
eases caused by substances in the list of poisons drawn up in accord- 
ance with section 68 of the Swiss Act and for cases admitted to 
insurance benefit by a special decision of the Governing Body of the 
Fund. Silicosis has a very important place among these special 


cases. 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Both employers and accident insurance carriers are interested in 
knowing whether or not, the capital invested in accident prevention 
is a profitable investment. It is undoubtedly easier to proclaim 
that accident prevention is a good thing than to prove that it is good 
business. The good results of preventive measures do not appear at 
once. The tangible results of money spent over shorter or longer 
periods appear only in subsequent years, so that the results of a 
campaign against accidents cannot be estimated by comparing re- 
ceipts and expenditure in a few financial years only. Time must 
elapse before one can reap the harvest. An attempt has been made 
to determine by means of mathematical calculations the amount 
which an insurance carrier may devote to accident prevention with- 
out exceeding the limits beyond which this ceases to be profitable 
for the carrier; but the results of the enquiries are not very convinc- 
ing because they are based on hypotheses which are difficult to 
justify. No claim is made here to solve this problem, but by means 
of practical examples drawn from the experience of the National 
Fund, we may endeavour to prove that the financial sacrifices made 
for the purpose of accident prevention have not been made in vain. 


Wood Industry. 


From the very first the National Fund has carried on a campaign 
by technical methods against the numerous and serious accidents 
caused by woodworking machinery. It has devoted large sums to 
this campaign and employers have also been called upon to contribute 
to an extent which it is easy for the National Fund to ascertain be- 
cause it is the Fund which supplies protective devices and sets them 
up. The total capital invested for this purpose during the past fifteen 
years amounts to 3,000,000 francs. For each of these fifteen years 
the National Fund knows the amount of the expenditure incurred on 
account of accidents caused by machinery used in the wood indus- 
try. At the beginning of the period, that is in 1923, this expenditure 
amounted to 17.8 per cent. of the total amount of wages insured in 
the wood industry; then, gradually, and not without some fluctua- 
tions, it fell to 10 per cent. in 1937. The total amount of the com- 
pensation paid by the National Fund in the wood industry during this 
period of fifteen years was 25,700,000 francs. With the addition of 
the 3,000,000 francs spent for accident prevention a total of 
28,700,000 francs is reached. The total expenditure would have 
been much higher, had it not been for the measures taken at the 
instigation of the National Fund. It may be estimated as follows: 
at the beginning of the period, that is in 1923, the annual expendi- 
ture, as stated above, amounted to 17.8 per cent. of the wages. It 
cannot be maintained that the annual expenditure would have re- 
mained at this level for the whole of the period even if no preventive 
measures had been taken; but it is certain, and proof of this will be 
given below, that in the most favourable circumstances the annual 
expenditure would have fallen only very slightly. Consequently, 
the total expenditure which the National Fund would have incurred 
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may be fixed at 32,000,000 francs, an amount which considerably - 
exceeds the figure given above for the actual expenditure incurred. 
The difference of 3,300,000 francs represents the profit made. It 
means sO many premiums which it has not been necessary to collect. 
This result is undoubtedly interesting, but it gives only a very slight 
idea of the success of the campaign carried on by the National Fund 
against accidents caused by woodworking machinery, for it does not 
take into account the favourable results of the years to come. On 
the one hand the money devoted to accident prevention will decrease 
from year to year and on the other hand the expenditure incurred on 
account of accidents will undoubtedly fall below the level of 1937, 
and this means an increase in the margin of profit. On the supposi- 
tion that conditions will develop as may be anticipated in the light 
of past experience, the profit for the next period of fifteen years 
may be estimated at 12,000,000 francs. From the strictly business 
point of view the investment by the National Fund of comparatively 
large sums in accident prevention work is thus shown to be a profit- 
able financial operation whose future prospects are particularly 
promising. 
FIGURE 1. COMPENSATION IN THE WOOD INDUSTRY 
(Cost per 1,000 francs of wages) 
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Total cost of compensation per 1,000 francs of wages. 
Liability in respect of pensions per 1,000 francs of wages. 
Cost of treatment and compensation for loss of wages per 1,000 francs of wages. 
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The technical measures in which the National Fund takes a spe- 
cial interest and whose results it follows very closely enable other 
interesting facts to be noted. 

Figure 1 on the preceding page shows that the accident risk in 
the wood industry has varied considerably during recent years. 
It makes it clear that the fall in the total cost of compensation is 
due not to the cost of cure and compensation for loss of wages, which 
shows no great change, but to the very marked fall im the number 
of serious cases; this fall is the result of the installation of protect- 
ive devices. However, the good results of preventive measures are 
not shown by the figure as clearly as might be desired. The mere 
fact that the accident risk did not increase in the wood industry 
during the prosperous years before 1930 constitutes a great success, 
since generally speaking the accident risk increased considerably in 
the various branches of industry during the years of prosperity. 


Federal Railways. 


The accident prevention service of the Federal Railways, which 
is attached to the General Directorate, was set up in 1928. It began 
its work by organising accident prevention in the workshops; later 
it turned its attention also to the traffic and permanent way depart- 
ments. The service has also studied certain kinds of accidents af- 
fecting the employees of different railway services, such as acci- 
dents caused by electricity, accidents caused by woodworking ma- 
chinery, or occurring in autogenous welding, etc. 

The most varied methods have been employed for psychological 
prevention: lectures, posters, notices, pamphlets have spread the idea 
of accident prevention among the employees as a whole. 

The results of these measures are shown by the following brief 


observations: 


Workshops. Accident frequency has continued to fall without 
interruption since 1929. The following table shows the percentage of 
accidents per 100,000 hours of work: 


No. of accidents including 











No. of accidents slight accidents 
I iia lied ose EB 21.1 
DREN sicchusicdcanmicaaniounncnee 3.7 5.3 
Decrease (per Cent.)  ........sesc0 71.8 74.9 


Absence from work on account of accidents has decreased almost 
in the same proportion, by about 65 per cent. It has been possible 
to reduce the premium rate by more than one-third. 


Traffic department. The number of accidents has decreased by 
37 per cent. The number of serious accidents (cases of invalidity 
and death) has fallen considerably. Every effort continues to be 
made with a view to the prevention of accidents. 


Permanent way department. The number of accidents has de- 
creased by 28 per cent. In this Department also, the number of seri- 
ous accidents has decreased although the campaign for the prevention 
of accidents is only just beginning. 
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Total results for the Federal Railways. Accident frequency con- 
tinues to fall in spite of the considerable reduction in the number 
of employees and the increase in operations. The fall is shown by 
the following figures: 

Total number of accidents (comparison between 1929 and 1937): 


Decrease per 100 men, approximately 34 per cent. 
Decrease per million kilometres travelled, 43 per cent. 


Number of fatal accidents (comparison between the periods 1920-1928 

and 1929-1937) : 
Decrease per 100 men, approximately 20 per cent. 
Decrease per million kilometres travelled, approximately 48 per 
cent. 

The fall in accident frequency has reduced the cost of compensa- 
tion and thus made it possible to reduce the premiums. At the same 
time indirect losses caused by accidents have necessarily decreased, 
though it is impossible to estimate the amount of this decrease. 


Other Economic Activities. 


The observations made in the wood industry and in railway 
transport are confirmed by the results of the application of accident 
insurance in certain other branches of industry. 


TABLE VIII. COMPENSATION IN THE ENGINEERING 
AND METAL WORKING INDUSTRY 











Munsher of accident . Cost of cure and compen- 
Industry million francs of wages pong AA ‘waane 
1918-1932 | 1933-1937 | 1918-1932 | 1933-1937 
Manufacture of machinery, 
I NG ee ok sc as 66 26 11.7 6.1 
Manufacture of electrical 
EN. co nc wc ea une 60 27 9.6 5.3 
Manufacture of material for 
heating plant........... 107 64 20.0 9.9 
Coach building and forging, 
NN I oso a wc coe 177 90 34.2 13.7 
Manufacture of nails and 
metal eoeds............ 68 32 11.9 4.5 
Manufacture of aluminium 
OOS ee 140 41 22.9 9.1 
TUNG a id wsckn vaca 161 56 37.6 11.2 
Manufacture of sheet iron 
goods, zinc works....... 72 31 13.7 7.0 
Finishing of precious metals, 
"SRSA SRRS a 125 62 27.5 14.8 
Manufacture of wagons and 
RE pee A Fe 67 39 11.6 8.2 























1 Cothmunicated by the Swiss Employers’ Association of Manufacturers of Industrial 
Machinery (Metal Industry). 


Preventive action in the precision instrument industry began 
energetically in 1934 and the first financial results were seen in the 
following year in the form of a marked decrease in the premium 
rate. 





Ee 
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TABLE IX. COMPENSATION IN THE PRECISION INSTRUMENT 


MAKING INDUSTRY* 

















Year Total premiums paid Premium per 1,000 francs 
of wages 

1934 37,227.25 16 

1935 18,928.80 10 

1936 15,308.10 7 

1937 13,240.15 5 








t Communicated by S.A. ‘“‘Scintilla’’, Solothurn. 


TABLE X. COMPENSATION IN THE BREWING INDUSTRY! 

















Cost of d , 
Period Nasber of ecchdente por | “ts ter less of wagne per 
1,000 francs of wages 
1918-1930 87 18.4 
1931-1932 49 10.5 
1936-1937 31 7 








} Communicated by Weber and Company. 


TABLE XI. COMPENSATION IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY* 

















i Cost of d “ 
Period Number of accidents per | ‘tion for loss of wages per 
1,000 francs of wages 
1918-1930 181 40.8 
1931-1932 94 21 
1936-1937 72 17.2 








1 Communicated by the Swiss Building Contractors, Company (Societé Suisse des Entre- 


preneurs). 


TABLE XII. COMPENSATION IN THE FORESTRY INDUSTRY 

















Cost of d - 
Period Number of accidents per | "ice for lows of wages per 
1,000 francs of wages 
1918-1932 161 75 
1936-1937 118 45 








1 Figures for the Canton of Basle-Rural communicated by the Swiss Central Forestry 


Office. 


General Results. 


The reduction in the cost of insurance is very clearly shown by a 
comparison between the situation of a particular industry in which 
improved preventive measures are applied and the situation in which 
the same industry would find itself if no systematic preventive meas- 
ures had been taken, 

The National Fund has endeavoured to establish this comparison 
for certain of the most important risk classes; for this purpose, in 
order to have homogeneous data covering sufficient ground, it took 
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into consideration all undertakings which had belonged to the same 
risk class for twenty years. It divided these undertakings into two 
separate groups: (1) undertakings in which it had been possible to 
reduce the premium rate because they had taken all necessary pre- 
ventive measures; (2) other undertakings. The fund then estab- 
lished the insurance results for these two classes of undertakings 
for two periods of about ten years each. The following table gives 
these results in detail. 


TABLE XIII. COST OF COMPENSATION IN UNDERTAKINGS WITH AND 
WITHOUT PROTECTIVE DEVICES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 





Cost of compensation per 1,000 
Industry francs of wages insured ysesotnge 


1918-1927 1928-1936 








Carpentry and joinery in the 
building industry: 

1. Undertakings using protec- 
tive devices and with a 
reduced premium rate...... 41.7 24.4 41 

2. Other undertakings........ 35.7 31.5 12 


Carpentry with mechanical in- 
stallations: 

1. Undertakings using protec- 

tive devices and with a 


reduced premium rate...... 47.9 36.3 24 
2. Other undertakings........ 45.6 46.4 -1.7 
Sawmills: 


1. Undertakings using protec- 
tive devices and with a 


reduced premium rate...... 68.1 39.8 42 
2. Other undertakings........ 72.9 63.2 13 
Cabinet making: 
1. Undertakings using protec- 
tive devices and with a 
reduced premium rate...... 19.3 14.0 27 
2. Other undertakings........ 18.2 15.8 13 
Manufacture of punched, stamped, 
and chased metal goods: 
1. Undertakings using protec- 
tive devices and with a 
reduced premium rate...... 31.0 20.7 33 
2. Other undertakings........ 23.1 21.7 11 




















This table shows clearly the results obtained by the use of pro- 
tective devices. The figures in the table are taken from very exten- 
sive data and relate to two comparatively long periods; they reflect 
not merely a momentary success or success due to accidental causes 
but constitute conclusive evidence from actual experience and this 
makes them particularly valuable. 

Further, the results of the preventive campaign are seen equally 
clearly by a study of the frequency and severity of a particular in- 
jury, which is especially important on account of its serious conse- 
quences for the individual and for the community. 


Se Ty he tt a 
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The last report pointed out that eye injuries had decreased sub- 
stantially thanks to the increased use of goggles; at the beginning 
of the period 1923 to 1932 such injuries represented 9.2 per cent. 
of the total number of accidents, whereas at the end of the period 
they represented only 5 per cent. of the total. 

The salient fact in the last two quinquennial periods is the very 
marked fall in the number of serious cases. In 1937 the National 
Fund recorded 165 cases of invalidity caused by eye accidents, but 
if the frequency of these serious cases had been as high in 1937 as 
in 1928 there would have been 264 cases. Nothing could be a more 
convincing proof of the efficacy of the preventive measures than 
this marked decrease in the number of serious cases. 

The figures for the general frequency of eye injuries are equally 
favourable. The number of eye accidents in 1937 was 5,521, but if 
the frequency had remained the same as in 1928 the number in 1937 
would have been 8,346, or 2,825 more than the actual number. The 
average cost of an eye accident amounts to 288 francs; therefore the 
amount saved in 1937 alone was 640,000 francs. It will be agreed 
that this is good business, since the supply of goggles entails an 
average expenditure of only 50,000 francs a year. These results 
are all the more convincing because goggles of a different model 
from that supplied by the National Fund are no longer used to any 
noticeable extent in undertakings liable to compulsory insurance; 
further, the official model has reached such a degree of perfection 
that it can no longer be alleged with any truth that wearing these 
goggles hampers the worker in his work. 


MovEMENT OF INVALIDITY PENSIONS 


The tables and figures devoted to this important question have 
had to be omitted here, and we confine ourselves to pointing out that 
according to observations based on the total number of invalidity 
pensions the mortality of disabled persons is practically the same as 
the mortality of the population as a whole. It is true that the mortal- 
ity amongst seriously disabled persons is very much higher, for 
many of them die as a result of the accident some time after the 
medical treatment has ceased. As in its last report, the Fund points 
out that the higher rate of mortality noted among cases of serious 
incapacity cannot be regarded as a function of the degree of incap- 
acity but is rather to be considered as a function of the nature of 


the incapacity. 


Errect or Economic AcTIviITy ON ACCIDENT RISK 


The Fund has made a thorough theoretical and practical study 
of this highly controversial question. In the theoretical part of its 
study the various components of the risk and the factors 
affecting them are examined closely. From this examination the 
conclusion may be drawn that it is not only possible but even highly 
probable that there is a relation between the accident risk and econ- 
omic activity. 
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In the second part of its study of the question the Fund bases 
its conclusions solely on the results of experience and checks the 
theoretical results with the help of a series of practical examples. It 
uses the following measures for its calculations: (1) the total 
cost of compensation expressed per 1,000 francs of wages; and 
(2) the total amount of wages insured. The first of these is used as 
a measure of the risk and the second as a measure of economic 
activitv. The Fund points out at once that the two curves obtained 
from these services cannot be compared directly, since each is subject 
to the action of various factors, the effect of which cannot be estim- 
ated with certainty. For example, prevention tends to lower the risk 
but has no influence on the curve of the amount of the wages insured. 

As its first practical example the Fund has selected the gross 
results of industrial accident insurance. It has examined the move- 
ment of the curves of risk and economic activity during three per- 
iods which are very different from the point of view of economic 
activity ; the difference may be indicated briefly as follows: 








Period Economic activity 
1923-1928 Increasing yearly 
1928-1932 Stable at a very high level 
1932-1937 Rapid decline with a sudden revival in 1937 


The results obtained by the Fund are as follows: 

(a) During the first period the curve of economic activity rises 
gradually and steadily while the risk curve remains almost stationary. 

(b) In the second period the risk curve and the curve of econ- 
omic activity show an obvious tendency to move in a similar manner. 

(c) In the third period both the curve of economic activity and 
the risk curve fall, but the latter much more steeply; both curves 
show a considerable rise in 1937. 

The figures for the variations noted are shown in the following 
table. 


TABLE XIV. INDEXES OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AND ACCIDENT RISK 


IN THESE QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS 
(Base: First year of period=100) 

















Period 1923-1928 Period 1928-1932 Period 1932-1937 
Index Index Index 
Year Year Year 
Economic : Economic ? Economic . 
activity Risk activity Risk activity | Risk 





1923 100 100 1928 | 100 100 1932 | 100 100 

1924 107.5 | 103.9 | 1929 | 106.7 | 107.5 | 1933 96.4 85.3 
1925 111.8 | 101.6 | 1930 | 107.6 | 108.7 | 1934 95.9 82.5 
1926 112.6 | 102.8 | 1931 | 103.8 | 102.5 | 1935 90.2 71.5 
1927 115.9 | 102.2 | 1932 94.4 | 100.3 | 1936 87.3 65.1 
1928 124.5 | 103.1 cos ioe ine 1937 96.1 73.6 









































It may be seen from the above table that the risk fell to an un- 
expected degree during the emergency years 1932 to 1936; of all the 
components of the risk the fall was greatest in the case of incapacity. 
The change in the compensation for permanent injury undoubtedly 
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contributed to this fall, but the main cause is certainly the influence 
of accident prevention. 

These results confirm the observations made by other countries 
in connection with industrial accident insurance, namely, that in 
periods of prosperity the risk increases, while it decreases in periods 
of depression. But if the results of the first period are considered, 
it must be admitted that the rule is not always found to be correct. 
Evidently one is entitled to ask whether the gross results of the 
insurance constitute a sure basis for investigations of this kind, for, 
as has been pointed out above, depression entails a certain change in 
the economic structure. Such changes, however, have not in fact 
the effect which might at first sight be attributed to them. In spite 
of these considerations the Fund found it of some interest to in- 
vestigate the effects which years of prosperity and years of depres- 
sion may have had in the various branches of industry. 

Accordingly, the Fund disregarded the gross results of insurance 
and selected typical branches of industry of sufficient importance 
from the point of view both of the amount of wages insured and of 
the number of accidents reported (not less than 1,000 accidents per 
year) in each of the following large industrial groups: metal indus- 
try, wood industry, textile industry, and building industry. The 
Fund kept the amount of the wages insured as the measure of econ- 
omic activity, but as the measure of the risk it took not the total 
amount of the compensation but only the total cost of cure and com- 
pensation for loss of wages, calculated per 1,000 francs of wages 
insured. Thus it left out of account the cost of invalidity and of 
fatal cases, in order to remove all fluctuations which might be due 
to purely accidental causes. 

These investigations have produced very interesting results. The 
Fund has tried to represent them graphically in figure 2, which, in 
addition to industries representing the four great branches mentioned 
above, gives two others: the chemical industry and commercial 
warehouses and firms; the results for these two industries are espe- 
cially interesting in several respects. In this figure the Fund has 
tried to show the direction taken by the curves during the three dif- 
ferent economic periods mentioned at the beginning of this section, 
and for this reason the figure does not show absolute amounts for the 
cost of compensation and the wages insured but only 
relative ones; the figures for the first year of the period are taken 
as equal to 100. 

At first glance one is struck by the fact that the curves of several 
branches of industry very seldom show exactly the same tendency 
in the same period; and it is quickly realised that it will be difficult 
to lay down any general rules based on these curves. There are 
certain similarities in the wood and metal industries, where during all 
three periods the risk curve shows a tendency to follow the curve 
of economic activity, but this tendency is much less marked in the 
building industry, and in the other two industries the divergencies 
are very marked. The most striking indications shown by this figure 
are as follows: 

(a) During the period 1923-1928 the curve of wages insured 
rises very quickly and very steeply in all industries, while the risk 
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curve does not move everywhere in the same direction; it rises, 
remains stationary or falls. 


FIGURE 2, INDEXES OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AND ACCIDENT RISK IN 


CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN THREE QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS 
(Base: First year of period=100) 
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---- Accident risk (cost of cure plus compensation for loss of wages). 


(b) In the period 1928-1932 the two curves move parellel to 
each other in some industries only. In the building industry the risk 
curve remains practically stationary while the curve of economic 
activity rises steeply and then falls again. The two curves in the tex- 
industry move in opposite directions. In the case of commercial 
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warehouses and firms the risk curve moves up and down and finally 
falls much more steeply than the curve of economic activity. 

(c) In the period 1932-1937, deep traces are left by the depres- 
sion in several industries, At the end of the period a marked recov- 
ery is seen everywhere. In more than one industry the risk curve 
falls much more steeply than the curve of economic actitvity. 


Conclusions. 

The Fund is able to draw a certain number of conclusions from 
its theoretical and practical investigations; these conclusions are 
summarised below. 

It has been proved theoretically that it is not only possible but 
even probable that economic activity has an effect on accident risk. 

Practical investigations, however, for the purpose of determining 
the nature and extent of the effect of economic activity on accident 
risk, are rendered extremely difficult by the fact that certain 
components of the risk cannot be isolated and therefore the 
extent to which they affect the risk cannot be reliably estimated. For 
example, how is it possible to estimate the effects of prevention, that 
is to say of all technical or other measures taken with a view to 
reducing the risk of accident? 

The experience of the Fund appears to corroborate to some extent 
the observations made in other countries, according to which the risk 
tends to rise in periods of industrial prosperity and to fall in per- 
iods of depression. This rule, however, is only valid if one considers 
the total average risk of all industries taken together; but even 
then it is found that the rule does not always apply, for, as has 
been seen above, the post-war depression, which was particularly 
great in 1922, had practically no effect on the total average risk of 
the Fund. The investigations of the Fund show clearly that there 
can be no question of applying this rule to the different industries 
taken separately. 

The Fund does not hesitate to affirm that the mathematical theory 
of probabilities cannot be applied in insurance against industrial 
accidents. Even if the risk were closely connected with economic 
activity, the theory of probabilities could not be applied unless there 
were at least (1) a clear functional relation between the risk and 
economic activity and (2) a law defining the movement of econ- 
omic activity. 

The Fund does not assert that observation of the risk is en- 
tirely useless. On the contrary, the risk or, more exactly, all the 
various components of the risk without exception should be 
followed very closely. The Fund merely desires to utter a warning 
against the tendency to give the force of a law to certain observations 
of which the practical value cannot be denied but which certainly 
cannot be used as a basis for the establishment of a mathematical 
risk theory. 

The experience of the Fund is not without interest for insur- 
ance carriers, for if the mathematical theory of probabilities can- 
not be applied in the sphere of social insurance against accidents, 
it is obvious that the financial policy in general and the premium 
policy in particular must be very prudent. 

















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


ForRTHCOMING SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUK 
CONFERENCE 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office has 
decided to convene an extraordinary or special Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation which will open at New York 
on 27 October 1941. The decision was taken by way of telegraphic 
consultation of the members of the Governing Body. 

The letter of convocation which has just been sent to the Govern- 
ments of over forty States Members of the Organisation points out 
that before the outbreak of the war the Governing Body of the 
Office unanimously agreed that even in the event of war the Organis- 
ation should maintain its activities to the fullest extent possible; it 
continues : 


This policy was received with general approval at the Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference held in June 1939 and later expressly endorsed 
by a large majority of the Governments of Members. Circumstances pre- 
vented the holding of the Session of the International Labour Conference 
convened to meet in Geneva in June 1940, but in recent months members of 
the Governing Body, in all three groups, have expressed the view that the 
holding of a Conference was essential to the fulfilment of the policy of main- 
taining the activities of the Organisation and would provide an invaluable 
opportunity for delegates of Governments and employer’s and workers’ organ- 
isations to meet and survey social developments throughout the world during 
this critical period and to discuss the present and future responsibilities of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

In view of the present conditions the Governing Body decided that the 
Conference should be an extraordinary or special Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, which would not possess the usual constitutional 
powers of the normal annual session of the International Labour Conference. 
As the adoption of international labour Conventions or Recommendations is 
not contemplated, the absence of normal constitutional powers will not in any 
way diminish the importance of the Conference or prevent it from fulfilling a 
purpose of the highest value by formulating the future policies of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. 

The composition of the Conference will be governed by the same principles 
as the ordinary annual sessions of the International Labour Conference. The 
Members will therefore be entitled to be represented by delegations composed 
of two Government representatives, one employers’ representative, and one 
workers’ representative. The number of advisers who may accompany a de- 
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legate is normally two advisers for each item on the agenda. The Director’s 
Report, which is dealt with in full conference, is not considered as an item on 


the agenda for this purpose. 


The agenda of the Conference, as decided by the Governing 
Body, will be: 

(1) Report of the Acting Director of the International Labour Office; 

(2) Methods of collaboration between the public authorities, workers’ 
organisations, and employers’ organisations. 

The Acting Director’s Report will present a broad survey of main econ- 
omic and social trends of the past two years and outline the future policy of 
the International Labour Organisation. The debate on the Report may thus 
constitute a significant step in the framing of future policy by free co-oper- 
ative international effort. 

The discussion of the second question will be on the basis of the report 
originally prepared for the Session of the International Labour Conference 
convened for June 1940, together with a supplement now in preparation. This 
subject has acquired increasing importance owing to the far-reaching measures 
which have been taken in various countries to associate the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations directly in the application of national defence policy. 


MEETING OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office will 
hold its Ninetieth regular Session in New York on 24 October 1941. 
It may be recalled that the Eighty-Ninth Session took place in 
Geneva in February 1940.1 


A RATIFICATION BY MExICco 


The formal ratification by Mexico of the Safety Provisions 
(Building) Convention, 1937 (No. 62) was registered by the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations on 4 July 1941. 


This is the second ratification of this Convention to be registered, the first 
being that of Switzerland on 23 May 1940. The Convention will therefore 
come into force on 4 July 1942, twelve months after the date of the second 


ratification. 
The total number of Conventions r:‘ified by Mexico is now 28. The total 


number of ratifications registered by ail countries is now 881. 


HuUNGARIAN OPINION ON THE WORK OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


An article entitled “Quiet Social Work in the Midst of War’s 
Alarms”, which has appeared in the organ of the Hungarian Social 
Democratic Party”, describes the activities of the International 
Labour Office. 


_After stating that not many people are thinking of how the complicated 
social problems which will arise after war should be solved, the article con- 
tinues : 


All attention and powers are in the nature of things absorbed by mili- 
tary efforts and the war economy; but although there is much talk of social 
policy, this is being thrust to the background all over the world. At pre- 
sent there is no institution which would be fully able to engage in com- 
prehensive activity in this field. Yet it is needed more than ever before . . . 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 10, 4 Mar. 1940, p. 206. 
2 Népszava, 4 Mar. 1941. 
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The International Labour Office is legally still in existence; it is in fact 
continuing its work even though the war situation may have subdued and 
moderated the scale of its activities. This body should be competent to 
make a thorough preparation for the new social order that will be needed 
after the war. But the claims made on it must not be exaggerated, even 
though its vitality has been actively illustrated by the fact that its voice 
can be heard also amidst the storm of war and that it at least tries to keep 
the social conscience awake. 


The recent publications of the Office are then described and the article 
concludes : 


While we appreciate the keen activity of the Office, we cannot conceal 
our opinion that very much more will be needed if the world is to be 
able calmly to look forward to post-war developments. 


It may also be mentioned that the monthly organ (Szocialis Szemle)of the 
National Social Political Institution has published an article by Mr. Béla Toth, 
entitled “War and Social Policy”, which is based largely on the /.L.O. Year- 
Book 1939-40. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


EcoNoMIC REORGANISATION IN BELGIUM 


Far-reaching changes were made in Belgian economic organis- 
ation under an Order of 10 February 1941 concerning economic 
organisation and an Order of 5 March 1941 issued thereunder. 


The explanatory memorandum to the earlier of the two Orders states that 
the reform aims in the first place at organising the national economy in such 
a way as to secure a just distribution of raw materials and an effective co- 
ordination of the means of production and, secondly, at securing unity in the 
representation of occupational interests by making all the persons concerned 
subject to the same discipline in their occupational groups. To this end the 
Head of the Ministry of Economic Affairs is given full power to issue any 
economic regulations and take any necessary measures. Thus he may: 


(1) Set up occupational or regional bodies and designate them as the 
sole representatives for their branch of economic activity. Such bodies will be 
deemed to be public institutions; 

(2) Transform existing occupational groups into public bodies or combine 
them to form such a body, give the bodies so formed a special constitution, 
and, if necessary, issue rules for their management and the allocation of their 
assets ; 

(3) Make any industrial, commercial or handicraft undertakings, whether 
Belgian undertakings or foreign undertakings with an establishment in Bel- 
gium, and any undertakings subordinate to public administrative departments 
subject to these economic bodies ; 

(4) Define the objects, powers, and duties of the economic bodies and 
their members; 

(5) Appoint and dismiss the leaders and members of the administrative 
or executive institutions of the economic bodies. 


When necessary in the general interest, the Head of the Ministry of Econ- 
omic Affairs may prohibit an occupational group or body from taking any 
action affecting occupational interests. 

When regulations have to be issued for purposes of economic organisation, 
the Head of the Ministry of Economic Affairs may require the existing econ- 
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omic bodies or persons or special committees appointed by him for the purpose 
to prepare such regulations. 


The Order of 5 March issued in application of the Order of 10 February 
1941 defines the general aims of the reform and provides for the establishment 
of a system of organisation which is both occupational and territorial in 
character. Economic activity is co-ordinated and organised by occupations 
and areas on the basis of a graded system of responsibility. 


Occupational Organisation. 


From the occupational point of view economic activity is organised in 
principal groups, occupational groups, and occupational sub-groups. The Head 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs decides on the distribution of the groups 
and defines the scope of their activities. 

It is the task of the occupational groups to advise and assist the affiliated 
undertakings in occupational matters. They are required among other things: 


(1) To try to bring about the system of occupational organisation in a 
spirit of collaboration and with the aim of defending the true interests of the 
occupation in conformity with the requirements of the general interest; 

(2) To carry out any business entrusted to them by the Head of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs; 

(3) To make recommendations on any questions referred to them; 

(4) To suggest to the competent authorities any measures likely to 
promote the economic activity of their members in conformity with the general 
interest ; 

(5) To give their members information on technical, economic, and fiscal 
questions of a general nature. 


The consent of the Head of the Ministry of Economic Affairs is necessary 
before economic regulations can be issued. 

Each occupational group is placed under the authority of a head, who is 
assisted by a board composed of the heads of the subordinate occupational 
groups. 


Territorial Organisation. 


From the territorial point of view economic activity is co-ordinated in 
economic areas, which are defined by the Head of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. 

In each economic area an economic branch is to be set up, which may 
create sections subject to approval by the Head of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The economic branches are the official representatives of all economic 
undertakings in the area concerned. Their task is to defend the joint interests 
of the branches of activity in their area in conformity with the requirements of 
the general interest. Among other things they are required: 


(1) To co-ordinate the occupations in the area; 

(2) To make reports and recommendations on any questions referred to 
them by the Head of the Ministry of Economic Affairs; 

(3) To suggest to the competent authorities any measures likely to pro- 
mote economic activity in the area; 

(4) To perform in the economic sphere the official duties entrusted to 
them by the Ministry of Economic Affairs, such as issuing certificates of 
origin, keeping registers, organising examinations, etc. 


The economic branches are also administered by heads appointed and dis- 
charged by the Head of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The head of the 
branch is assisted by a board, composed as follows: the heads of the territorial 
groups subordinate to the principal groups, occupational groups, and occupa- 
tional sub-groups in the economic area: representatives of the main branches 
of activity in the area which are not represented in the groups or are insuf- 
ficiently represented: one representative for agriculture appointed by the Head 
of the National Corporation for Agriculture and Food Supply; one or more 
representatives of provincial or local interests and consumers’ interests; and 
any other persons apointed by the Head of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 





1 Moniteur belge (Brussels), 13 Feb. 1941, p. 993; 8 Mar. 1941, p. 1639. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


An account has previously been given in these pages of the 
French Act of 16 August 1940 which introduced a provisional 
scheme for the organisation of industrial production’ and the Act 
of 2 December 1940 introducing a system of corporative organis- 
ation in agriculture.” 

Two recent Decrees have contributed to the structure of the new 
French system of economic organisation. The one, dated 4 May 1941, 
creates a general committee for the organisation of commerce and 
the other, dated 30 April 1941, sets up a centre of inter-occupational 
information. 


Establishment of a General Committee for Commercial Organisation. 


The new General Committee for Commercial Organisation is given author- 
ity over all branches of activity and undertakings which receive, whether 
directly or indirectly, products that can be placed at the disposal of consumers 
and distribute these products to wholesale or retail customers and among the 
various middlemen in distributive trade and in import and export trade. Never- 
theless, distributors who deal solely with the products of State monopolies 
are automatically excluded from the scope of the new Committee. 

The duties of the General Committee for Commercial Organisation include 
the following: 


(1) To co-ordinate the censuses taken by the committees subordinate to 
it; to decide if necessary on the principles for the establishment and issue of 
distributors’ cards; and to provide for the centralisation of information, 
statistics, rules, and other documents concerning distribution, and for the 
supply of these documents to its members; 

(2) To study and propose to the committees for industrial organisation 
and the institutions for agricultural production any measure designed to meet 
consumers’ needs and to make the best use of available raw materials; 

(3) At the request of the public authorities, to make enquiries and recom- 
mendations, and in general to act in an advisory capacity within its sphere of 
competence ; 

(4) To assist in the preparation and application of rules for the distri- 
bution, sale price system, number, form, and structure of commercial under- 
takings, marketing methods, and all methods of distributing finished goods; 

(5) To direct the activity of the special organising committees, set up 
from among its own members, into the branches indicated by the public author- 
ities, to secure unity of action by the aforesaid special committees, to settle 
their disputes, and in general to study all measures for placing the maximum 
of products at a minimum of cost at the disposal of consumers within thé 
shortest possible period ; 

(6) To act as a link between the public authorities and all French and 
foreign bodies and special organising committees ; 

(7) To exercise the powers granted by the Act of 16 August 1940 with 
regard to all matters which, irrespective of the article sold, are intended to 
ensure methods of fair competition and respect for the interests of consumers. 


The General Committee for Commercial Organisation is directed by a 
Delegate General, who is responsible to the Government and assisted by a 
managing committee and an advisory board. The managing committee consists 
of twelve members, selected for their qualifications from the various forms of 
undertakings in wholesale, retail, and itinerantd trade and undertakings or 
occupations acting as middlemen in distributive trade. The advisory board 
consists of representatives of each of the special organising committees which 
are to be set up by inter-Ministerial orders for the study of the questions of 
——— peculiar to each form of undertaking and each branch of special- 
ised trade. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 318. 
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The Secretary of State for Industrial Production is represented on the 
General Committee for Commercial Organisation by a commissioner and a 
deputy commissioner.* 


Creation of a Centre of Inter-Occupational Information. 


To co-ordinate the work of the committees for the organisation of indus- 
trial and commercial production, a Centre of Inter-Occupational Information 
has been set up to act jointly for all the committees subordinate to the Secre- 
tariat of State for Industrial Production. It is the duty of the Information 
Centre to provide any general information on economic, general, fiscal, and 
legal questions which may be needed for the satisfactory working of the organ- 
isation of industrial and commercial occupations. 

The explanatory memorandum to the Decree stated that the organising 
committees set up under the Act of 16 August 1940 had already done very im- 
portant work, but that experience had shown that certain adjustments were 
necessary. It was found in the first place that all committees had certain tasks 
in common, namely, that of exchanging information and linking up their work 
with each other, and that of collecting information in various fields. Further, 
it was found desirable for the ministerial services concerned to have access at 
any time to information covering the state of occupational organisation, the 
work of the organising committees, and the situation of the different branches 
of economic activity as a whole. Lastly, it was considered necessary that the 
representatives of small and medium scale industry, small and medium scale 
commerce, and handicrafts should play a greater part in the general organising 
work, and that representatives of workers, salaried employees, and technicians 
should also be given a part to play, so that they might find it easier to 
understand the value and difficulties of the work being done. It was to meet 
these threefold requirements that the Centre of Inter-Occupational Information 
was set up. 

The Centre is administered by officers appointed by an Order of the Secre- 
tary of State for Industrial Production and comprising a President, a Delegate 
General, and a Government Commissioner. They are assisted by an advisory 
committee of thirty members, appointed by an Order of the Secretary of State 
for Industrial Production and comprising the President, representatives of the 
organising committees at the head of the main branches of industrial and com- 
mercial activity, manufacturers, traders, handicraftsmen and workers, salaried 
employees and representatives of foremen. All the members of the committee 
are selected on their personal merits. 

Lastly the Decree provides that the work of the Centre of Inter-Occupa- 
tional Information may be extended to organising committees subordinate to 
Ministers or Secretaries of State other than the Secretary of State for In- 
dustrial Production.? 


EstABLISHMENT OF Economic CHAMBERS IN POLAND 


A Decree of 3 March 1941, which came into force on 1 April 
1941, established in the territory called the General-Government of 
Poland a Central Economic Chamber and four regional economic 
chambers, to be responsible for the reorganisation of the autonomous 
administration of labour, industrial economy, agriculture and food 
supplies, and forestry and the wood industry. The new chambers, 
which are public bodies, are subject to the supervision of the Secretary 
of State for the administration of the General-Government. The head- 
quarters of the Central Chamber are at Cracow and of the four 
regional chambers at Cracow, Lublin, Radom, and Warsaw. 





1 Journal officiel, 7 May 1941, p. 1944. 
2 Idem, 11 May 1941, p. 2008. 
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Each of the five chambers is divided into four sections, for industrial 
economy, agriculture and food supply, forestry and the wood industry, and 
labour respectively. In addition, a foreign trade office and a central office for 
public contracts are to be attached to the Central Economic Chamber. 

The Central Economic Chamber is manged by a Government Commis 
sioner, who is appointed by the Governor-General and is assisted in his work 
by a committee composed of the directors of the four sections. The regional 
chambers are managed by the district chiefs acting as government commis- 
sioners. All the chambers have their own budgets, which must be approved by 
the finance section of the administration of the General-Government. 

It is the duty of the government commissioners in the Central and regional 
chambers to see to it that economic organisation is in conformity with political 
requirements. They must provide for the mutual collaboration of the different 
sections of the chambers. 

The chambers are responsible for the economic and social interests of all 
the economic and occupational groups within their jurisdiction and must see to 
it that these groups collaborate with the Government. 

The existing Association of Chambers of Industry and Commerce, the 
Foreign Trade Council, and the Polish chambers of industry and commerce, 
handicrafts, and agriculture are to be transferred to the Central and regional 
economic chambers. Any technical or occupational association or group which 
has not been dissolved will be incorporated with or attached to the Central or 
a regional chamber and made subject to its supervision. The funds of all these 
organisations will be transferred to the chambers. 

The directors of the departments of economic affairs, agriculture and food 
supply, forestry, and labour of the General-Government are authorised to dis- 
solve any technical and occupational organisation, in which case its funds are 
transferred to the Central Economic Chamber. Similarly, they have nower 
to set up fresh technical or occupational associations, membership of which may 
even be made binding.* 


EsTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRY ADvIsORY COMMITTEES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Establishment of industry advisory committees and commodity 
sections to expedite the defence programme was announced on 24 
June 1941 by Director General Knudsen and Associate Director 
General Hillman of the Office of Production Management (O.P.M.)? 
in the United States. 


Under this plan each major industry will deal with a single division of 
the Office of Production Management through a commodity section instead of 
having to go in turn to the Production, Priorities, and Purchases Divisions. 
The industry advisory committees will enable the Office to discuss problems 
of a particular industry with a group selected by that industry to represent it. 

Two major objectives are involved: 


(1) A close and unified working relationship between members of the 
several divisions concerned with the same commodity or material ; 
(2) Efficient liaison between defence agencies and industry. 


Operating responsibilities of the O.P.M. will be divided vertically: that 
is, primary responsibility for all O.P.M. decisions relating to particular com- 
modities will be centralised within the commodity sections under one of the 
existing division directors. 

The industry advisory committees, representing a cross section of the indus- 
tries involved, will act in an advisory capacity. A central clearing house for 
the committees has been created under Mr. Sidney J. Weinberg. 

The new commodity sections—one for each basic industry—will be com- 
pletely centralised units in which all O.P.M. problems relating to the com- 
modities concerned can be handled. 

1 Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement, Cracow, No. 18, 14 Mar. 1941. 


2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp.42-60: “Labour 
in the National Defence Programme of the United States”. 
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All defence agencies, as well as the commodity sections, may make use 
of the defence industry advisory committees to obtain information and advice 
upon their respective problems and may have representation at the meetings 
of the commodity sections and their advisory committees. 

The organisation and functions of the Labor Division of the O.P.M. will 
continue as at present, and the Division will participate fully under the new 
system in the formulation of policies through consultants chosen from its staff." 


SOCIAL POLICY 


SocIAL AND Economic TRENDS IN INDIA 


The following notes on current social and economic trends in 
India are based on information recently received at the International 
Labour Office. 


Plan for Industrial Readjustment after the War. 


During a debate in the Central Legislative Assembly on the budget pro- 
posals of the Government for the year 1941-42, the Member for Commerce and 
Labour of the Viceroy’s Council, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, made a state- 
ment on 17 March 1941 in the course of which he called attention to 
the need for a proper balance between industry and agriculture, so 
that industrial advance might not adversely affect the great mass of 
the rural population, to whom the export of agricultural products was 
a matter of very considerable importance. He also dealt with the prob- 
lem of industrial readjustment after the war and stated that the ques- 
tion of the transition from wartime to peace-time in industrial production had 
already been receiving the attention of the Commerce Department. The Econ- 
omic Adviser to the Government had been working on the question, and it was 
proposed to extend the scope of the enquiry by means of an inter-departmental 
committee. The committee, it was hoped, might have the benefit of the advice 
of industrialists. Suggestions had been made that expenditure on public works 
might be postponed until after the war so that such expenditure might be use- 
ful as a means of enabling technical workers, who were at present fully en- 
gaged in the production of war material, to find work when the war has ended. 
Private individuals might similarly postpone their building schemes and thus 
not only help in dealing with unemployment but also benefit by the services of 
trained technical workers. Whatever the plan, it would have to be constantly 
revised, and one question which was at present under consideration was whether 
a small committee should not be set up for making investigations and reporting 
to the Government from month to month on how the gaps in the present 
industrial development which hampered the larger industries might be made 
up, such as, for instance, the absence of facilities for the manufacture of eye- 
lets and shoe laces required by the boot and shoe industry.’ 


Allocation of Government Posts for Persons Engaged for Approved War 
Service. 


According to a recent decision of the Government of India, 50 per cent. of 
the annual vacancies in the Indian civil and police services are to be reserved 
for suitable candidates from among persons with a record of approved war 
service, and filled at the end of the war. A similar scheme is to be applied to 
other central services and the Provincial Governments are also expected to 
make similar arrangements in respect of services under their control.* 





1 Defense, 1 July post. B 4 
2 The Statesman, New Delhi. 18 Mar. 1941. 
3 The Leader, Allahabad, 8 Mar. 1941. 
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Annual Meetings of Employers’ Organisations. 


Various employers’ associations held their annual meetings recently. While 
the chief questions discussed at these meetings were the economic consequences 
of the war for India and the recommendations to be made to the Government 
as to the economic and industrial policy for the future, matters relating to 
labour were also considered. 

At the All-India Manufacturers’ Conference (Bombay, 1 and 2 March 
1941) resolutions were adopted calling attention to “the need for correlating 
the efforts to ameliorate the conditions of industrial labour to the existing 
conditions of industry in the country” and urging that steps should be taken 
for bringing about uniformity in the labour policy as between the Provinces and 
the States.* 

The urgent need for such co-ordination in order to avoid undue competi- 
tion from industries in the States against the British-Indian industries was also 
stressed by the president of the eighth annual meeting of the All-India Organ- 
isation of Industrial Employers (Delhi, 23 March 1941), who moreover ob- 
served that it was scarcely more than a generation since modern industrial 
development on a large scale had been started in India, and that labour legisla- 
tion appropriate to older industrial countries would be premature so far as that 
country was concerned, the conditions there in respect of such legislation being 
comparable with those in Asiatic countries like China, and to a smaller extent 
Japan, rather than with conditions in the United Kingdom or in America.’ 

The president of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry (Delhi, 22 and 23 March 1941) observed 
that the proper remedy for middle-class unemployment was to be found in the 
definite advance of industrialisation, and at the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Indian National Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce (Delhi, 
23 March 1941) the chairman urged that a long-term policy be pursued, cal- 
culated to bring about industrial expansion and the development of an internal 
et capable of absorbing an increasing amount of the country’s raw pro- 

ucts. 

Finally, at the annual general meeting of the Employers’ Federation of 
Southern India (Madras, 21 March 1941), the president recommended the 
compilation of cost-of-living indexes covering the whole of the Province of 
Madras in order to provide a reliable basis for the adjustment of wages from 
time to time, welcomed the development of trade unions on healthy lines, and 
remarked that it was necessary to be cautious about undertaking further labour 
legislation as the present industrial activity might not last indefinitely.* 


Conference of Salaried Employees. 


A conference (New Delhi, 15 March 1941) of representatives of unions 
of employees of the different departments of the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and local bodies, convened by the All-India Government Employees’ Fed- 
eration, adopted resolutions requesting the immediate grant of an adequate cost- 
of-living bonus with retrospective effect on account of the rise in prices caused 
by the war, the substitution of a provident fund for the existing pension system, 
and the enforcement of compulsory retirement of all employees at the age of 
55. The conference also urged half-yearly consultation by heads of depart- 
ments with the service associations concerned and the compulsory insurance 
of Government employees at the expense of the Government.‘ 


Cost-of-Living Bonus for Railway Workers. 


_As a result of negotiations between the Railway Board and the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation. undertaken with the approval of the Government 
of India, it has been decided to give a monthly cost-of-living bonus to railway 





1 Bombay Chronicle, 2 and 3 Mar. 1941. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 The Hindu, Madras, 23 Mar. 1941. 

4 The Statesman, New Delhi, 17 Mar. 1941. 
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workers, varying with wages and place of residence. The Government has also 
decided to establish the necessary machinery for compiling cost-of-living index 
figures.” 


WARTIME WAGE Po.ticy IN CANADA 


The Canadian Order in Council of 16 December 1940 establishing 
certain principles of wartime wage policy was amended by an Order 
in Council of 27 June 1941. It is now clear that when a cost-of-living 
bonus is decided upon for the employees of a company or industry, 
the bonus must apply to all employees concerned irrespective of their 
wages or salaries. The uncertainty which existed on this point had 
been brought out by the fact that the Minister of Labour had rejected 
a report of a board of conciliation recommending a cost-of-living 
bonus to railway workers earning $25.00 or less per week but refus- 
ing it to higher paid workers. 

The main provisions of the amended Order are summarised 
below: 


The wage rate level paid by the employer during the period 1926-1929, 
or a higher level established thereafter but prior to 16 December 1940, is to 
be considered generally fair and reasonable, except when it is clearly shown 
that such a wage rate level was or is unduly low or subnormal, in which event 
a conciliation board may recommend such rates as it considers fair and rea- 
sonable. 

If the present wage rate level established by the employer is lower than 
the above wage rate level, and it is clearly shown that such previous level, if 
restored, would be unduly enhanced or abnormal, any increase in present wage 
rates in any calendar year must be limited to 5 per cent. thereof. 

A wartime cost-of-living bonus, separate from and in addition to basic 
wage rates, must be paid, except for good cause shown to the contrary, to 
all employees. It is to be based on the increase in the cost of living as 
measured by the cost-of-living index prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the Dominion as a whole, and is to be measured from August 
1939 or, subsequent to that date, from the effective date of the granting of the 
last previous increase in wage rates or bonus which brought the wage rate level 
of the employer up to a fair and reasonable standard. In the first instance, the 
bonus will be paid only if the cost of living has risen by as much as 5 per 
cent. ; thereafter, it will be increased or decreased only if the cost of living has 
risen or fallen by 5 per cent. or more, and three months have elapsed since 
the last previous determination of the amount of the bonus. 

For each rise of 1 per cent. in the cost of living the amount of the bonus 
will be 25 cents per week; however, for male workers under 21 years of age 
and female workers who are employed at basic rates of less than 50 cents an 
hour on jobs which by custom or practice are not ordinarily assigned to adult 
male workers, the bonus will be 1 per cent. of their basic wage rates. 

The Order covers all industries coming under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, including all those engaged in war production. The Minister 
of Labour has expressed the hope that industries outside the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act will also institute cost-of-living bonuses so that the three 
million wage earners of Canada will be affected.* 


ALLIED MARITIME CouRTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Allied Powers (Maritime Courts) Act, 1941, enacted on 22 
May 1941 and operative for the duration of the war, authorises the 
constitution of maritime courts in the United Kingdom by any Allied 

1The Hindu, Madras, 22 Mar. 1941. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 184. 
8 The Canada Gazette, 12 July 1941, p. 108. 
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Power or any Power at war with a Power with which the United 
Kingdom is at war. 


These courts will have jurisdiction to try persons, not British subjects, 
for offences against the law of the Power concerned by any person on board 
a merchant ship of that Power, or by the master or a member of the crew 
of a merchant ship of that Power in contravention of its merchant shipping 
law. The jurisdiction also extends to offences committed by a person who is 
both a national and a seaman of an Allied Power in contravention of its mer- 
cantile marine conscription law, a seaman being defined as a person who since 
3 September 1938 has been employed or engaged on board ships of the Allied 
Power, as master or member of the crew, for a period or periods amounting 
in the aggregate to at least six months. 

A summons to appear before an Allied maritime court or a warrant for 
arrest may be issued by a justice of the peace. A sentence or order for deten- 
tion by an Allied maritime court of a person not a British subject is a 
sufficient warrant for the detention of that person in any prison or other place 
of detention in the United Kingdom authorised for the purpose by a Secretary 
of State in accordance with arrangements made with the Allied Power, and 
fines imposed may be recovered summarily as a civil debt by the Government 
of the Allied Power. 

Offences committed by a British subject on board a merchant ship of a 
Power to which the Act applies, or by the master or a member of the crew 
of such a ship, which would have been offences against British law if com- 
mitted on board a British ship or by the master or a member of the crew of a 
British ship are deemed to be offences against British law. The Minister of 
War Transport may order that a British ship which, in accordance with 
arrangements between the Governments concerned, is wholly or mainly manned 
by nationals of an Allied Power shall be treated for the purposes of the Act 
as a merchant ship of the Allied Power. 

The Act may be extended to any British colony, protectorate or mandated 
territory.’ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


On 21 May 1941 the Swiss Federal Council adopted, on the pro- 
posal of the Federal Department of Economic Affairs, a Message to 
the Federal Assembly and a draft Federal Order, for the purpose of 
making it possible to declare collective agreements generally binding. 
The proposed measure is regarded as an experiment and would 
remain in force provisionally until 31 December 1943. 


According to the draft Order the Federal Council, and in the case of agree- 
ments which are cantonal in scope, the cantonal governments, would have power 
to extend the application of collective agreements to employers and workers 
belonging to the industry or trade concerned who are not members of the 
associations which are party to the agreement. Certain well-defined conditions 
would have to be satisfied, however. Thus the declaration making the agree- 
ment generally binding must be clearly called for in the circumstances, and 
the clauses of the agreement must make due provision for differences in con- 
ditions of operation and territorial differences. Further, the agreements may 
contain nothing contrary to the general interest and must respect the principles 
of equality before the law and freedom of association. Apart from exceptional 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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cases, an agreement may not be made generally binding unless the majority of 
the employers and workers affected by such a step are already bound by the 
agreement or have agreed that it should be made generally binding. 

The Message of the Federal Council contains the following passage. 


The system of collective bargaining has increased in importance with 
the growth in the number of collective agreements in recent years. For- 
merly employers objected in principle to this method of regulating condi- 
tions of employment, but it may be asserted to-day that this is no longer 
a real obstacle . . . When their clauses are in conformity with the legitim- 
ate interests of the parties and take into account the economic situation 
of the country, collective agreements respecting conditions of employment 
are a valuable prop for our democratic institutions, which are founded 
on concord and collaboration between all social classes . . . The conclu- 
sion of collective agreements applicable to the country as a whole has 
created orderly conditions of employment in several occupations, especially 
in the building industry. The equalisation of conditions of employment 
where this is possible is a good method of limiting social conflict and creat- 
ing concord ... To extend the application of this right, created by the 
parties themselves, to undertakings and workers who are not covered by 
agreements, and so to eliminate differences in conditions in employment Yor 
which no substantial reasons exist, is more necessary now than ever before.’ 


AMENDMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL D1sPpUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 
IN CANADA 


Two recent measures have been adopted in Canada with a view 
to strengthening the impartial characer of boards of concilliation 
and investigation and providing for prompt investigation of any 
threatened dispute before a conciliation board is appointed. 


The first measure, in the form of an amendment to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, prevents any person from serving on a conciliation board 
if he is, and within six months has been, a counsel or paid agent of the parties 
to the dispute. This is intented to eliminate or reduce any tendency to nominate 
persons to boards of conciliation who may have any financial or partisan inter- 
est in a dispute, and so to ensure a greater measure of impartiality in board 
procedure, in line with the original intent of the Act. 

The second measure establishes by Order in Council of 6 June 1941 (P.C. 
4020) a three-man Industrial Disputes Enquiry Commission. This body will 
make an immediate preliminary investigation into any threatened dispute. If it 
is able to effect a settlement, it will thus avoid the delay and expense of 
establishing a board of conciliation. If it cannot effect a settlement. it will! 
clarify the major issues and clear the ground for prompt action by a board of 
conciliation if that proves necessary.’ 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE UTILISATION OF LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue ArrcraFt INDUSTRY 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure in Great Britain 
issued in May 1941 a report on labour problems affecting the air- 
craft industry. The recommendations included in the report, which 





1 Journal des associations patronales, No. 19, 9 May 1941. 
2 The Labour Gazette, June 1941, pp. 613-614. 
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are summarised below, are directed towards ensuring the _best util- 
isation of skilled labour already in the industry and of new labour 
brought into the industry to meet urgent production demands.’ The 
evidence upon which the recommendations and observations of the 
Committee were based was gathered from manufacturers in all 
branches of the aircraft industry, from the Minister of Labour, and 
from private individuals, during hearings before the Sub-Committee 
on Air Services. 


Distribution of Skilled Workers. 


One of the serious problems brought before the Sub-Committee was the 
distribution of the limited supply of skilled labour available for aircraft manu- 
facture. Some waiting time of skilled men within any one plant may be unavoid- 
able, no matter how efficient the management, for a variety of reasons — such as 
the slow delivery of materials or a breakdown in plant or a change-over of pro- 
duction types. But the Sub-Committee was primarily concerned with the sugges- 
tion made to it “that there was labour in the aircraft industry not fully employed 
and with no reasonable prospect of full productive employment in the near future, 
and that idle labour was becoming a permanent and undesirable feature in the 
industry generally”. 

Evidence before the Committee indicated a shortage of labour, on the one 
hand, and on the other, various instances in which idle labour existed, particularly 
in the airframe side of the industry. Inspectors of labour supply were instructed 
to visit some 120 establishments, and on the basis of their investigations, the Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production was approached. A joint inspection was arranged 
and is now under way: production officers of the Ministry are co-operating with 
the labour supply inspectors in order to inform the latter what programmes 
have been arranged for the various firms and what contracts they may expect 
in the future. 

The Committee, emphasising the importance of this survey, stated that if it 
were proven that any surplus of labour existed in aircraft engineering, the Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production would have no grounds for seeking to retain skilled 
labour over and above that which was clearly necessary in the immediate future; 
and that if it were proven that there was no surplus but that labour was badly 
organised, the Ministry should secure a rapid transfer of labour between the 
various firms. Finally, the Committee recommended that, in order that all firms 
might possess a proper record of waiting time, the Ministry should require all 
plants working for it to institute either a system of waiting cards or some other 
method of ascertaining the true extent of idle labour. Information so obtained 
should then be scrutinised from time to time. 


Retention of Labourers. 


The aircraft industry has had increasing difficulty in obtaining and retain- 
ing workers of the labouring class, primarily because of the demands of the 
armed forces for men. Much heavy handling of material must be done by 
labourers and for this men, rather than women, are essential. The Committee 
declined to become an arbiter between the rival claims of industry and the armed 
forces for men. It merely brought the shortage into relief and observed that a 
similar shortage had occurred in aerodrome construction. 


Training. 


After suggesting several methods of increasing the relative attractiveness of 
aircraft work for new women workers, the Committee turned to the wide vari- 
ations in the proportion of skilled to semi-skilled and unskilled labour in the air- 





1 House of Commons: Fifteenth Report from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, 1940-1941 Session (London, 1941). The observations and recommendations 
made in the report are limited in scope to the aircraft branch of the engineering industry, 
“although (the Committee notes) it may well be that they can be applied to the engineer- 
ing industry generally”. The report was prepared by the Sub-Committee on Air Services. 
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craft industry. Recognising that when dilution and up-grading are in operation 
everywhere the distinction between grades of workmen is hard to draw and 
comparisons are therefore misleading, the Committee pointed out that there was 
no trained labour in the engineering industry unemployed (even though there 
was misuse of skills), and that schemes of training were therefore of great im- 
portance. 

The bulk of training for aircraft production and of up-grading takes place 
in the factories. Some plants have training schools to produce fully skilled 
workers, but the majority train inexperienced workers in single-process oper- 
ations and assembly work. Considerable use is also made of Government train- 
ing centres. It was suggested by witnesses before the Committee that the train- 
ing in these centres was rather too slow and elaborate for the needs of aircraft 
factories; that employment exchanges were inclined to send to the centres, for 
lengthy courses of instruction, new workers who, if sent straight to the factories, 
could be engaged in productive operations of a simple character within a very 
few days; and that the instructors in the centres were not completely up-to-date 
in production methods.* However, the Committee did not enter into any detail 
regarding the operation of the training centres, as this was outside its terms of 
reference, and merely stated in its report: “It is fair to the Ministry of Labour 
to say that the majority of the witnesses who have appeared before the Sub- 
Committee have expressed satisfaction with the type of trainee they have re- 
ceived from the centres and have paid tribute to the degree of co-operation 
which exists in most districts between the centres and employers”. 


Wages. 


The Committee stated that the aircraft section was probably the highest paid 
section in the engineering industry but that on the whole average earnings in 
aircraft firms are not as extravagant as has been popularly assumed. Pointing 
out that it had no quarrel with high wages as such, the Committee said that it 
had received evidence that some firms in the aircraft industry were deliberately 
paying their workers more than the agreed district rates and, by so doing, were 
disturbing other firms in the district and creating obstacles to the transfer of 
surplus workers. This was deplored by the Committee, which recommended 
strongly that the Ministry of Aircraft Production should do everything in its 
power to ensure that factories working for it should observe the agreed rates 
and keep their bonus percentages in line with those of their neighbours. 


Control of Labour and Absenteeism. 


With regard to the drift of labour from job to job in the hope of temporary 
financial benefit, which has resulted from the unscrupulous bidding of firms 
against each other for workers, the Committee noted that the Ministry of 
Labour had attempted to solve the problem indirectly by the Restriction on 
Engagement Order.*? The method of control over labour turnover has now been 
changed as a result of the introduction of the Essential Work Order, which 
attempts to stabilise the labour force of all undertakings scheduled as engaged in 
essential work by subjecting dismissals and leavings to official consent; as yet, 
however, there has been no experience of the operation of this Order? 

Absenteeism has been a disturbing problem, perhaps the most serious labour 
problem, in the aircraft industry and appears to be causing “the loss of thousands 
of man-hours every week throughout the country”, with some firms reporting 
regular percentages of absenteeism as high as 10 and 12 per cent. Unavoidable 
absenteeism, the Committee noted, although variable, should not exceed 5 per 
cent., as a rule. It is the avoidable percentage to which the Committee gave its 





1 The wartime operation of the training centres is the subject of enquiry by another 
Sub-Committee of the Select Committee on National Expenditure. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 262. The fact 
that a firm, if a man left it whom it wished to retain, told the employment exchange that 
he was vital to its production and asked that he should be refused other employment in the 
industry was supposed to force the man to return. In practice, however, the man could 
still obtain employment through his trade union. Even if the worker did return, he was 
often disgruntled and an unwilling worker. 


8 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 573. 
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attention. The Committee was told that two particular causes of absenteeism are 
the high level of wages in the industry and Sunday work. The Committee noted 
that a 7-day week is in operation throughout the aircraft industry and that some 
firms have sought to make a necessary break for their workers by the operation 
.of an 8-day roster of attendance, while other firms give alternate Saturdays and 
Sundays off. Where work on any considerable scale is regularly continued on 
Sunday, “there will be men earning money which is a direct incentive to absen- 
teeism on other days”. The majority of firms told the Committee that, on 
balance, Sunday work was of no value, but stated that they had been pressed by 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production to work a 7-day week and required to 
achieve a high rate of production. At the same time they lacked means to deal 
with the absenteeism which they realised was due largely to Sunday work. They 
hesitated to dismiss absentees because it was difficult to be sure that absence was 
avoidable and because they needed the men’s labour, even if it was uncertain. 
The Essential Work Order contains provisions to deal with absenteeism, what- 
ever the cause of bad attendance, but as yet, there has been no experience of 
the working of these provisions... The Committee stated that it was convinced 
that a general direction to aircraft firms to work a 7-day week over a long 
period, regardless of their particular problems and circumstances, “does little 
to speed production and has, in fact, seriously disturbed organisation in —% 
factories and increased costs”. It recommended, therefore, that Sunday work 
except for maintenance and repair of plant and other essential activity, should 
be discontinued. 


Night Work. 


The Committee noted that firms in the aircraft industry were working night 
shifts wherever these could be arranged, that some of these shifts were only a 
very small percentage of the day shift, and that where night work took place 
on a considerable scale, there was some doubt as to its real value from a produc- 
tion standpoint. The Committee gained the impression from evidence put before 
it that unless a factory was lucky enough to employ a large number of men who 
preferred to work at night, there was bound to be some fall in production on 
the night shift; but it concluded that wherever men could be induced to work 
in sufficient numbers to keep plant and machinery in operation, night work 
must continue. 


APPLICATION OF THE ESSENTIAL WorK ORDER TO THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


The Essential Work (Coalmining Industry) Order, 1941, was 
issued on 15 May 1941. Its purpose is to maintain and to make effec- 
tive use of the labour force of the coal mining industry and to ensure 
stability of employment with a guarantee of satisfactory working 
conditions. The provisions of the Order are generally similar to 
those of the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 1941. 


The Order comes into force for each coal mining establishment when the 
undertaking in question is scheduled. The scheduling of undertakings in the 
industry is now under way. Before scheduling an undertaking, the Minister must 
satisfy himself that the terms and conditions of employment and the training 
and welfare arrangements in the establishment are satisfactory. 

The Order restricts the right of employers to discharge their workers and 
the right of the workers to leave their employment at will. Before an employer 
can discharge a worker or a worker can leave his job, the written permission 
of the national service officer must be obtained. However, the Order provides 
that such permission will always be granted to enable a worker to take up 
employment in another colliery. Permission will not be given (save in excep- 





1The Essential Work Order provides that an employer may report a persistent 
offender to the local national service officer, who summons the worker and investigates 
the reasons for absenteeism. If the officer concludes that there is no reasonable excuse 
for absence, he directs regular work attendance. There is a right of appeal and ultimate- 
ly penalties for non-compliance with the officer’s directions. 
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tional circumstances) to enable a worker to leave coat mining for any other kind 
of work. The employer must agree to pay the worker a guaranteed wage, 
provided that he is capable of and available for work and willing to perform 
any services within the undertaking which may reasonably be required of him.” 

The Order includes provisions for dealing with absenteeism, lateness, failure 
to comply with lawful orders, and behaviour which impedes effective production. 
In these cases the national service officer is to obtain the advice of the pit 
production committee or district production committee, both of which are 
bodies representative of management and of labour. Provision is also made for 
obtaining the advice of these bodies when questions arise concerning the services 
which a worker may reasonably be asked to perform outside his usual occupation. 
Any questions concerning the application of the Order will be decided by na- 
tional service officers, subject to an appeal to the local appeal boards as is 
the case under the other Essential Work Orders. 

Finally, the Order provides that all engagements of workers for coal min- 
ing must be made through an employment exchange or with the permission of 
a national service officer. The Order incorporates existing regulations made 
under the Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 1940, which pro- 
hibits the engagement of men or boys normally engaged in coal mining for 
any other kind of work, except with the consent of an employment exchange. 


This became effective on 9 June 1941.? 


ALLOCATION OF MAN-POWER IN THE UNITED STATES BETWEEN 
INDUSTRY AND THE ARMY 


With growing stringencies in the United States employment mar- 
ket, increasing emphasis is being placed on procedure for retaining 
in industry an adequate supply of skilled workers, at the same time 
as the needs of the army and navy for technical personnel are satis- 
fied. The Selective Service Regulations were amended in May 1941 
to provide for an additional class of occupational deferment for key 
workers ; and in June 1941 the War Department introduced a for- 
mal procedure whereby skilled workers may be released from the 
army and returned to their jobs. 


Amendment of Selective Service Regulations. 


When the Selective Service Regulations were originally adopted in 
September 1940, they included provision for occupational deferment for six 
months for “necessary men” in any employment or occupation, government 
service or other work, or in training or preparation therefor, if the employ- 
ment or occupation in question was “necessary to the national health, safety, 
or interest in the sense that it is useful or productive and contributes to the 
employment or well-being of the community or the nation”. If a registrant 
was deferred from military training on these grounds, his case would be re- 
opened after six months and his deferment could be renewed, if the facts war- 
ranted it, for a further period not to exceed six months. 

Increasing concern over the supply of trained labour and a common desire 
not to impede the execution of defence orders led in May 1941 to the estab- 
lishment of a second class of “necessary men”, in addition to the above class. 
Men placed in the second class must be engaged in an industry or service 
or other endeavour (or in training or preparation therefor) “the maintenance 
of which is essential to the national health, safety, or interest in the sense 


1 For time workers the guaranteed wage is the appropriate time rate for the normal 
working hours and for piece workers it is their piece-work earnings and payment at 





the appropriate time rate for all shifts or parts of shifts normally worked by them for 
which work is not available, periods of time of less than an hour in any shift being 
disregarded. 

2 Essential Work (Coalmining Industry) Order, 1941 (S.R. & O. 1941, No. 707). 
MINIsTRY oF Lapour AND NaTIONAL Service: Release of 16 May 1941. See International 
omg gee te XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 573, and Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.- 
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that a serious interruption or delay in such activity is likely to impede the 
national defence programme”. Deferments of this class of necessary men are not 
limited as to the period during which they are effective. The cases of regis- 
trants placed in this class may be reopened and the classifications considered 
anew in the same manner and for the same reasons as any other classification, 
as defined in section XXX of the Regulations.* 


Release of Key Workers from the Army. 


At about the same time as this change was made, the War Department 
introduced a formal procedure for the release of men in the army who had 
formerly been employed as key workers in defence industries? The initiative 
in any release must come from the employer of the worker in question. Na 
blanket releases are contemplated. Separate requests for each worker whose 
return is desired must be addressed directly to the Under-Secretary for War, 
and made on a prescribed form, initiated and executed by the head of the firm 
under oath. The information which must be given includes age, dependants, 
length of the worker’s service with the firm, nature of his employment, his 
salary or wages, experience previous to his employment by the firm, steps 
taken by the employer to obtain his deferment (in the case of soldiers inducted 
into the army by Selective Service), and a statement as to the reasons why 
the employer considers that the man’s release is necessary. Action on each 
request will be based on these details; and, in ordinary circumstances, the Wan 
Department hopes to act within 48 hours after receiving an application. The 
man’s consent to returning to civil life must be obtained, and if he is released, 
he is made a member of the enlisted army reserve, listed as an occupational 
specialist. The employer involved must notify the Adjutant-General of the 
army of the date on which the released soldier re-enters his employ, of the 
date on which he is dropped from the payroll should he leave the firm, and 
of the reason for his leaving.* 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


INFLUENCE OF THE DEFENCE PROGRAMME IN THE UNITED STATES 


The execution of the defence programme of the United States 
has been accompanied by a growth of artificial barriers to emplov- 
ment in many parts of the country and in many industries. Since 
both the defence effort and the general welfare require that all com- 
petent workers be protected from discrimination because of race, 
national origin, sex or other such characteristics, recent months have 
witnessed a widespread attack on employment practices which ex- 
clude minority groups from employment. On the other hand, the 
carrying out of the defence programme has brought about relaxations 
in discriminations which had previously existed—those against 
older workers, for example, against workers with little experience 
or training, against former relief workers, and against some classes 
of women workers. The persistence of unreasonable discriminatory 
practices amid growing stringency of skilled labour, however, has led 
to positive Government action to combat artificial barriers to the full 
utilisation of available man-power. 





1 Federal Register, Washington, 28 May 1941, Vol. 6, No. 104, pp. 2602-3. Vols. 
3 and 5 of the original Regulations are included in the Federal Register of 8 Oct. 1940. 

2A generally similar procedure for the return of reserve officers to industry was 
set up in the autumn of 1940. 

3 Business Week, 14 June 1941, p. 44; New York Times, 6 June 1941; Business and 
Legislation Report (New York), 21 June 1941. 
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Discrimination Based on Nationality or National Origin. 


Restrictions on the employment of aliens, and in some cases of naturalised 
citizens and first-generation Americans, have become increasingly severe and 
extensive during the first year-and-a-half of the defence programme.’ In Jan- 
uary 1941, the Bureau of Employment Security analysed employer specifications 
in hiring workers with regard to citizenship requirements. The results of 
the survey are summarised briefly below. 

In a cross-section covering nearly 12,000 employers in 21 selected indus- 
tries related directly or indirectly to national defence, the percentage of available 
jobs reserved for citizens, over the 1 November 1940 to 1 January 1941 period; 
was 100 per cent. in firearms and powder works; over 90 per cent. in aircraft 
and parts, motor-cycles and parts, industrial chemicals, petroleum refining, 
ship and boat building, automobiles and auto equipment, and alloying and 
rolling of non-ferrous metals (e.g. aluminium) ; over 85 per cent. in electrical 
machinery and aluminium products; over 75 per cent. in all machinery except 
electrical; over 50 per cent. in professional and scientific instruments, non- 
ferrous metal foundries, iron and steel, industrial rubber goods and fabricated 
plastic products; and lower but significant percentages in a series of other 
industries. Of these industries only the aircraft industry requires citizenship 
by law, although some individual firms in other industries might also be covered 
by the laws requiring citizenship. There are wide variations in citizenship 
restrictions within the same industry from State to State, showing the com- 
plete arbitrariness of the exclusion by employers of non-citizens. 

The most extensive restrictions on employment are in effect in areas 
which are the most highly industrialised, in which the greater proportion of 
aliens and naturalised citizens are residing, and which have the greatest 
demand for labour. Thus, in New England, New York, and New Jersey, 
west through Wisconsin and along the Pacific coast, citizenship was most 
frequently an employment requirement, both in defence and non-defence in- 
dustry, while in the south and the mid-western agricultural States little or 
no special emphasis has been placed upon citizenship by employers in re- 
cruiting workers. The restrictions which are placed on the employment of 
non-citizens apply not only to professional and managerial personnel and 
skilled workers but also to unskilled workers and to workers at every level 
of skill. The numerical size of the problem raised by this discrimination can- 
not be accurately determined, but the 1930 Census showed that in certain 
important defence occupations foreign-born white workers constituted an 
extremely important part of the labour force.” 

Employers’ specifications often extend beyond the requirement of citizen- 
ship; in some cases they exclude naturalised citizens, in other cases they de- 
mand that both parents be American-born, in still others that the grand- 
parents be American-born. In most cases, however, where citizenship is a 
requirement, American-born workers and, as a rule, naturalised citizens are 
acceptable. Discriminations against persons of Italian and German extrac- 
tion are particularly marked. 

It is probable, the report of the Bureau of Employment Security points 
out, that some employers intend to employ non-citizens later and are now 
attempting to give preference to citizens. 


The consequence of such a practice, however, (it adds) is to make 
difficult the recruitment of workers by those industries and firms in which 
citizenship is a legal or necessary requirement. The aircraft industry is 
a case in point. If the machinery and metal industries relaxed their pro- 
hibition on aliens, the aircraft industry, which is badly in need of skilled 
and semi-skilled men and will soon face a very acute labour shortage, 
would find it much easier to recruit labour. When those industries which 





1See International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 400-402. 
2The percentage of foreign-born whites in selected occupations and industries was 
as follows: machinists, millwrights, and tool-makers, 25.6; filers, grinders, and polishers, 
31.6; forgemen and hammermen, 25.2; moulders, founders, and metal casters, 36.2; 
ship and boat building, 25.8; blast furnace and steel rolling mills, 30.4; automobile fac- 
tories, 26.8; brass mills, 34.3. 
i 
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do not absolutely require citizens insist on citizenship, not only does this 
restrict their own potential recruiting possibilities, but it depletes the re- 
serve available for aircraft.* 


Discrimination Based on Racial Characteristics. 


Discriminations against Negro labour (and in some cases against Jewish 
labour) are no novelty in the United States, but they appear to have been 
brought to the surface in an acute form during the first year of the defence 
programme. The very fact that the practice of discrimination against Negroes 
is so deeply rooted in the industrial and economic structure of the nation makes 
it a problem that is particularly hard to solve. In many sections of the 
country there are available reserves of qualified Negro workers who, because 
of employer recruitment practices, are either being restricted to unskilled 
jobs or barred entirely from defence employment. As a result of this situation, 
Negro workers are in many instances not being included in a number of the 
training programmes for defence. 

Discrimination against Negroes is not confined to any one geographical 
area or to any one industry. Both in the North and in the South, in defence 
and non-defence industries, Negroes encounter employment difficulties based 
solely on their colour. Employers are not the only ones at fault in this 
matter: constitutional provisions excluding Negroes from union membership 
are to be found in a number of individual A.F. of L. unions such as the boiler- 
makers, machinists, blacksmiths, and railway carmen, and other unions exclude 
them in practice if not by constitutional provision.* 


Discrimination Based on Age, Sex, and Relief Status. 


Employment discrimination against older workers has been relaxed but 
has not entirely disappeared. The shortage of skilled workers has led to a 
national campaign to find older workers with skills useful to the defence 
effort who have either retired from employment or are employed out of their 
skill category. A a result of the shortage of skilled mechanics, the examina- 
tion age limits previously established by the Federal Civil Service have been 
raised in many cases. The New York State Employment Service reported 
that, in the skilled trades, older men of 65 and 70 were being sought in some 
localities.* It is rather widely recognised that one of the main sources for 
replacing younger workers called for military service will be older workers 
who had previously been discriminated against in employment. 

The United States Employment Service reports a certain amount of 
progress in utilising available woman-power.* There have been numerous inter- 
esting instances of the employment of women in jobs hitherto reserved entirely 
for men, but the actual number of women involved so far is relatively smalb. 
Women are being used to an increasing extent in work requiring a considerable 
amount of skill. On the whole, many employers are relaxing their former 
standards and employing women in increasing numbers and in an increasing 
number of different types of jobs. 


Government Action to Combat Unfair Discrimination. 
Faced with growing stringencies of certain categories of skilled labour 


on the one hand, and on the other with available reserves of qualified labour 
barred from useful employment by artificial factors, the Office of Production 





2ReEsEARCH AND Statistics Division, Bureav oF Emproyment Security, Socrar 
Security Boarp: Labor Shortages and the Restriction of Employment to Citizen Workers. 

2A survey of the present position of the Negro in the American economy is to. be 
found in a report of the Councir ror Democracy (New York) entitled: The Negro in 
Defense, A Test of Democracy. The executive board is chaired by Raymond Gram 
Swing. 
of Democracy. The executive board is chaired by Raymond Gram Swing. 

3N.Y. State DepartTMENT OF LaBour, Division oF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Insurance: Release, 20 June 1941. The Release noted that the Service had found many 
older vocational teachers going back to production work during their vacation period 
and some skilled older workers in poor health, and limited in the number of hours they 
could work per day, being used by employers. 
* Social Security Bulletin, Washington, May 1941, p. 43. 
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Management, the Employment Service, and the President of the United States 
have, in recent months, been waging an active campaign to facilitate the inte- 
gration of minority groups in the defence programme. These efforts have been 
paralleled in some areas by State campaigns attacking discriminatory employer 
practices. 

The National Defense Advisory Commission had announced, in September 
1940, a labour policy which stipulated that workers hould not be discriminated 
against because of age, sex, race or colour. As the Associate Director Ge- 
neral of the O.P.M. said in April 1941, in declaring that policy, the Com- 
mission recognised that “the matter of equitable employment of minority 
groups was more than an issue of racial policy. It was intimately associated 
with the broader question of securing the maximum production of needed 
materials and equipment . . . The available supply of labour cannot be 
utilised most effectively without taking steps to facilitate the equitable em- 
ployment of minority groups. tie 

The continuation of unreasonable discriminatory practices by employers, 
however, led in April 1941, to a statement by the Director of the Production 
Division of the O.P.M. to ‘the effect that the defence effort required the help 
and skill of every loyal resident of the country regardless of nationality or 
race. In the same month the Associate Director General of the O.P.M. sent 
a letter to defence employers urging them to examine their employment and 
training policies at once in order to determine whether these policies were 
making full use of all available workers, especially qualified Negro workers.” 
A new section was set up in the Labor Division of the O.P.M. to deal with 
the development of programmes for the integration of Negroes into the de- 
fence effort, and a special consultant was appointed to the Division to advise 
on employment and training problems relating to all minority groups.* 

With little relaxation during the following months of employer practices 
with regard to racial and nationality background, the President of the United 
States called upon the O.P.M., on 15 June 1941, to take immediate steps to deal 
with discriminations which were barring much- needed available labour from de- 
fence production, “solely because of race, religion or national origin”. He 


added : 


It is said that at a time when labour stringencies are appearing in 
many areas fully qualified workers are being turned from the gates of 
industry on specifications entirely unrelated to efficiency and produc- 
tivity .. . This situation is a matter of grave national importance, and 
immediate steps must be taken to deal with it effectively . . . Our Govern- 
ment cannot countenance continued discrimination against American citizens 
in defence production. Industry must take the initiative in opening the 
doors of employment to all loyal and qualified workers regardless of race, 
national origin, religion or colour. American workers, both organised and 
unorganised, must be prepared to welcome the general and much-needed 
employment of fellow-workers of all racial and nationality origins in 
defence industries.‘ 


Then, on 25 June, the President issued an Executive Order to prevent 
discriminations in employment.® Asserting that the democratic way of life 
can be defended successfully only with the help and support of all groups 
within the nation, the Order establishes within the O.P.M. a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, which is to consist of a Chairman and four other 
members appointed by the President. The Committee is charged with re- 
ceiving and investigating complaints of discrimination and with taking ap- 
propriate steps to redress grievances which it finds to be valid, and with re- 
commending to Government agencies appropriate measures to combat dis- 
crimination. The Order instructs all official agencies concerned with voca- 
tional training for defence to eliminate discriminations because of race, creed, 





1 Address of Sidne ieee -—— the First Annual Conference of the Negro in 
Business, Washington, D.C. 1941. 
2 The text of the letter. hd | found in Defense, 15 Apr. 1941, p. 6. 
8 Speech of Mr. Hillman, 18 Apr. 1941. Release of the O.P.M. dated 18 Apr. 1941. 
* Quoted in New York Times, 16 June 1941. 
5 Federal Register, 27 June 1941. 
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colour or national origin, and requires all contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment to include in all defence contracts negotiated by them a provision 
obliging the contractor not to discriminate against any worker on those 
grounds. 

The national campaign to secure employment for older workers has pro- 
ceeded along the lines developed before the defence programme was begun, 
This year, as in 1940, the President designated a National Employment Week. 
during which particular and active attention was to be given to re-employing 
older workers. “We know from available facts that men and women in 
middle life possess abilities and skills which fit them for employment in nearly 
every line of work and that they have a definite contribution to make at this 
time of increasing shortages of experienced workers”, the President's pro- 
clamation stated.” 

State Governments and State agencies are likwise taking action to eli- 
minate unfair discriminatory practices. In New York, for example, the Co- 
ordinator of the State Defense Council announced that his organisation would 
take action against employers and unions who discriminated against minority 
groups in defence industries.” The Governor’s Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment, working in consultation with Federal officials on unfair em- 
ployment practices, adopted a programme of action including such activities 
as advice to employers regarding the assimilation into their labour forces of 
unfamiliar elements’; establishment of sub-committees on special phases of the 
problem (trade union aspects of discrimination, etc.) ; analysis of complaints, 
for investigation and for reference to other agencies for action; propaganda and 
public relations work to combat all forms of discrimination. In addition, 
State employment services in many areas have been active in bringing to 
light and helping to deal with discriminatory employment practice.’ Clearly 
their continued activity is essential, since they are in the best position to 
report on such practices and to convince employers that it is short-sighted 
and unreasonable policy to exclude these reserves from the national labour force. 

Since these various efforts have been started only recently on a nation- 
wide scale, it is too early to summarise their results. Little relaxation of dis- 
criminatory employment practices is reported, €xcept in the case of older 
workers, former relief workers, and women in some cases. Some employers 
have written to the O.P.M., however, tating that they will co-operate fully in 
eliminating unfair recruiting practices. oreover, it is true that the in- 
creasing shortage of skilled workers is forcing employers to modify their 
recruitment practices and to admit to employment qualified workers from mi- 
nority groups. This leads to an equalisation of job opportunities for most 
classes of workers, so long as training facilities are made available to them 
to the same extent and on the same terms as to the remainder of the 


population. 


DiscRIMINATORY EMPLOYMENT Practices IN CANADA 


In Canada as well, the war has affected employers’ specifications 
in hiring labour. Discriminations in employment directed against 
persons of foreign name or birth have tended to increase while dis- 
criminations against older workers have tended to diminish. 


The Minister of Labour sent, in March 1941, a letter to employers and to 
secretaries of trade unions, in which he stated that many complaints had 
heen made that workers of foreign name or origin Nad been having difficulty 


1Federal Register (Washington), Apr. 1941. 

2 New York Times, 16 June 1941. 

® Aids of this character have been developed to counteract prejudice against Negroes; 
they will be extended to cover other groups, and intensified. 

#N.Y. Strate Committee on DiscrRiMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT: Release, 16-17 May 
1941, 

5In several Ohio employment offices, a Negro is included on the staff that visits 
employers. Other States hold meeti of industrialists and personnel officers to discuss 
discrimination. In Illinois, the Employment Service is training its staff to point out 
a2 sueupers the skill of Negro workers (Information Service, New York, 14 June 
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in securing or maintaining employment. While admitting the need to exercise 
proper vigilance, he emphasised that “unjust discrimination should be avoided 
against those who while not born in this country have been accepted as 
citizens or residents and as such have the right to earn their living”. For the 
final outcome of the war, he added, “we require the help of the various 
nationalities represented in our population regardless of creed or racial origin: 
we cannot hope to build up a truly national spirit if we have not the support 
of those who have given Canada the allegiance they formerly owed to the 
country of their birth”.* 
The course of unemployment among older workers in Canada has been 
generally similar to that in the United States. Older workers who are 
highly skilled and experienced have been re-employed and employer specifica- 
tions regarding age have been radically modified in the higher skill categories; 
but low-skilled older workers continue to find it difficult to obtain employment 
despite the shrinkage in the available reserve of unemployed labour power. 
The Minister of National War Services called attention in March 1941 to 
the persistence of unemployment among older workers. Referring to the large 
percentage of older workers on the voluntary registration lists, he said: 


It is unfortunate that a great many people between the ages of forty 
and fifty and even between fifty and sixty, who found themselves unem- 
ployed during the period of depression, are finding the greatest difficulty in 
getting back into employment again. I regret that this is the situation. 
Probably the time will come when it will be necessary to urge, much more 
strongly than we have been able to do up to the present, that many of these 
persons be employed in industry. It may be that younger people could do 
the work to better advantage, but there may be some other work to be 
done by younger people that older people cannot do, and in such instances 
it might be necessary to urge the employment of many of those who were 
on those lists made up under the voluntary effort.” 


THE RE-ESTABLISH MENT IN CiviL Lire or CANADIAN 
Ex-ServicE MEN 


Reference has already been made in the /nternational Labour 
Review to the various committees which have been set up in Canada 
to study the problem of the re-employment of men who have been 
demobilised from the Dominion’s armed forces.* Recently the Can- 
adian Government has issued an Order in Council based on the rep- 
resentations made by the sub-committee on employment of the 
General Advisory Committee on Demobilisation and Rehabilitation 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination, 
recommending immediate provision for those men who are likely to 
be discharged from the armed forces before special legislation can 
be enacted.* 


It is pointed out how desirable it is that all persons who have left employ- 
ment to enlist should be relieved of any cause for concern as regards their 
reinstatement in civil life, and that there should be uniformity of treatment in 
this respect with regard to those who have enlisted or performed essential 
war employment during the present war. 

The Order in Council lays down that it shall be the duty of any em- 
ployer to re-employ his former employee at the termination of the latter’s 
service in the armed forces. He must re-employ him under conditions not less 
favourable than those which would have been applicable to his employee had he 
not enlisted for military service, subject to established rules of seniority in 





1 Text of letter of the Minister of Labour, 14 Mar. 1941. 
2 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 20 Mar. 1941, p. 1888. 
® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIIT, No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 329-330. 


*War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) Regulations, 1941. Order in 
Council P.C. 4758, dated 27 June 1941. 
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the employer’s establishment, which must provide for retention of seniority 
rights during the employee’s period of military service, or in the absence of 
such rules, subject to the preference to be given according to dates of first 
employment in the employer’s service, and having regard also to continuity 
of employment in that service. 

In any proceedings for the violation of the above provision it will be a 
sufficient defence for the employer if he can show: (a) that the person formerly 
employed by him did not, within three months after discharge or demobilisation 
in Canada or within four months after discharge or demobilisation overseas, 
apply to the employer for reinstatement; or (b) that having been offered 
employment his former employee failed, without reasonable excuse, to present 
himself for employment at the time and place notified to him by the employer; 
or (c) that, by reason of a change of circumstances, other than the engage- 
ment of some other person to replace him, it was not reasonably practicable 
to reinstate his former employee or that his reinstatement in an occupation 
and under conditions not less favourable than those which would have been 
applicable to him had he not enlisted was impracticable, and that consequently 
the employer had done the best he could by offering to reinstate him in the 
most favourable occupation available and under the most favourable conditions 
then feasible; or (d) that the demobilised man was physically or mentally in- 
capable of performing work available in the employer’s service; or (¢) that 
the applicant had been employed to take the place of a former employee who 
had previously enlisted and that the latter had been reinstated in his employ- 
ment. 

Once a former employee has been reinstated in such ocupation and position 
as is consistent with the true intent and purpose of the Order in Council, the 
employer may not terminate the employment of that employee without rea- 
sonable cause. In the event that the employment i is terminated within a period 
of six months from the date of reinstatement, it will rest with the employer, 
in any proceedings for violation of the regulations, to prove that he had 
reasonable cause for terminating the employment. 

Further, an employer may not terminate the employment of an employee 
for the mere reason that the latter is about to enlist or may enlist in the 
armed forces. The burden of proving that the termination of the contract 
of employment was for a reason unconnected with such expectancy likewise 
rests on the employer in any proceedings for violation of this provision, if the 
court is of the opinion that there are reasonable grounds for believing that the 
termination of the employment amounted to an infringement of the provision. 

As regards apprenticeship legislation, the administrative authorities in each 
province are to determine the conditions under which a contract of apprentice- 
ship in any designated trade is to be revived at the termination of military 
service, due regard being had to any instruction the apprentice may have re- 
ceived while in the armed forces, and to the foregoing provisions concerning 
reinstatement under conditions not less favourable that those which would 
have been applicable to the apprentice had he not enlisted. 

The Order in Council does not confer on an employer any authority to 
impose conditions with reference to the period of military service of his em- 
ployees other than that already possessed by the employer under previously 
existing legislation; but where an employer has agreed with his employees to 
re-employ those who join the armed forces, such agreement continues in 
force to the extent that it is not less advantageous to the employees than 
the provisions of the regulations. 

ailure on the part of an employer to comply with the foregoing provision 
concerning re-employment and dismissal, renders him liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and, in addition, the court will order him 
to pay to the person he has failed to reinstate, or whose employment he has 
terminated, a sum not exceeding twelve weeks’ remuneration at the rate the 
employee was paid when he was accepted for military service. 

Former employees who have been discharged from military service prior 
to the adoption of these new regulations are entitled to the full benefit 
thereof provided they apply for reinstatement within three months of the 
date of their coming into force. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT LN SWEDEN 


By letter dated 3 May 1941 the Swedish Delegation for Inter- 
national Collaboration on Social Questions communicated a statement 
to the Director of the International Labour Office on the effect of the 
war on the situation in Sweden and the measures taken to deal with 
it. A summary is given below of this statement, so far as employ- 
ment and unemployment are concerned, and of supplementary 
information, received from the Ministry of Social Affairs, on the 
reorganisation of the placing service in 1940, 


Effect of the War on the Employment Market. 


Soon after the outbreak of the war employment declined in those branches 
of activity which are directly dependent on the export market or on imported 
fuel, while in other branches, on the contrary, there was still a large demand 
for labour. This demand was intensified by the calling up of men for military 
service, and the main problem was to try to adjust the employment market to 
the altered conditions by transferring labour from trades or industries where 
there was a surplus to those where there was a shortage. In the course of 
these efforts the placing system has been extended and made more efficient. 
Transfers have been facilitated by the provision of travelling and removal al- 
lowances and the institution of an important retraining scheme. 

Unemployment, however, gradually increased, above all in the building 
industry, where by the autumn of 1940 employment had undoubtedly fallen to 
less than half the normal volume. In industry proper the volume of employ- 
ment had by that date declined by about 10 per cent. below the 1939 level. The 
unemployment returns of the trade unions for the autumn of 1940 were much 
higher than those for the previous autumn.’ There was also an increase in 
the number of applicants for relief, though the rate of increase was not as 
large as that of the decline in employment. 

Measures have been taken in order to be prepared to cope with any con- 
siderable rise in unemployment in 1941. Considerable effort has been and is 
still being made to facilitate recovery by the promotion of the production of 
substitutes and the adjustment of industry to the altered conditions. 

The various institutions dealing with the emergency have already made 
a list of large-scale public works projects that might be undertaken, for such 
schemes were rendered particularly urgent in the altered situation of the 
country. Preliminary schemes have been drawn up, for example, for the elec- 
trification of railways and of rural households, for the construction of double 
tracks, and for various improvements relating to agriculture. In addition, the 
defence authorities have put forward a comprehensive proposal for the con- 
tinued expansion of the defence system. It is proposed to draw up an employ- 
ment programme to be undertaken by, or with the aid of subsidies from, the 
State, taking account of the various plans that have been put forward and 
having regard also to the ordinary expenditure on such works. This employ- 
ment programme will probably comprise the building of houses for State civil 
purposes and for the defence forces, railway electrification, the construction of 
double tracks, roads, aerodromes, fortresses and other defence equipment, 
subsidies for social housing measures, the building of hospitals, etc. 

Care will be taken, in the case of works undertaken for reasons of em- 
ployment policy, as in other cases, to make the most effective use of the meagre 
supplies of raw material and capital available, and to ensure that State funds 
shall, if possible, not be tied up in other than necessary works, in particular 
those which can be expected to increase the country’s self-sufficiency in respect 
of supplies in a relatively short time. 





1According to Sociala Meddelanden, No. 3. 1941, the average number of unem- 
ployed for the year 1940, on the basis of the returns of the trade unions, was 734,000, 
or 11.8 per cent., as against 9.2 per cent. in 1939. Forest and timber-floating workers 
are not included in these returns. 
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A comparatively extensive housing scheme will form part of the employ- 
ment programme, since enquiries have shown that there is imminent risk of 
a rise in rents in certain areas due to a shortage in housing. 

It may be added that a Government Bill was introduced in the Riksdag on 
10 January 1941 for the appropriation of a sum of 25 million kronor in the 
current financial year for measures for the regulation of the employment 
market, and that the Bill was approved on 26 March 1941. 


Reorganisation of the Placing Service. 


The public placing service’ was largely reorganised during 1940 as a result 
of the changes in the employment market caused by the war and of the coming 
into effect on 31 December 1939 of the National Service Act* of 30 December. 
The need was felt for centralising the placing arrangements and increasing 
their effectiveness by setting up a body which would be responsible for them, 
with the necessary authority to ensure uniformity and deal with questions cou- 
cerning the distribution and employment of the available labour supply. Such 
a central body had also become necessary for the administration of the National 
Service Act. Accordingly, by decision of the Government of 7 May 1940, 
the Employment Market Commission was changed from a consultative to an 
administrative body and was required to act as the National Labour Board, the 
functions of which were set out in the National Service Act. When the Com- 
mission was thus reorganised, it was, moreover, assigned the functions that 
up to that time had been performed by the State Unemployment Commission.’ 

In addition, provincial labour boards were set up to assist the Commission 
in dealing with questions relating to the employment market and placing in 
their respective areas, and the employment offices were placed directly under 
these boards. Each board consists of a chairman and two members, and these 
as well as the substitute members are nominated by the Government, but the 
members are appointed after consultation with employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganisations respectively. An executive officer (the director), nominated by the 
Employment Market Commission, is also attached to each board.‘ 

The public placing service has thus been brought under State control by 
the Notification of 7 May 1940, as from May 1940 until further notice. This 
step implies among other things, that under the new arrangement the staff of 
the public placing service will be paid by the State and that it will be subor- 
dinate to the provincial labour boards. The property of the employment offices 
will also pass to the State. The Social Board will, accordingly, no longer be 
responsible for the inspection of the public placing service. 

There were on 30 September 1940, 25 provincial labour boards, with 29 
chief offices and 44 branch offices attached to them. In addition, there were 
four special offices for seamen attached to the four chief offices at Stockholm, 
Géteborg, Malmé6, and Halsingborg, and also a total of about 1,300 agents at- 
tached to different offices. In the four university towns there were special 
arrangements for vocational guidance and for the placing of young persons, and 
12 towns had public employment offices specialised in the placing of primary 
school teachers, which was previously done by teachers’ associations. 





1 Under the Act of June 1934 relating to the public employment offices, the provin- 
cial councils, and the towns not represented on one of those councils, were required to 
set up in their respective areas a public placing service with a head office as well as an 
adequate number of branch offices and agents. In accordance with this Act, 29 public 
employment offices were set up, and the Social Board, in its capacity of the authority 
for inspection, was responsible for the supervision and control of these offices. These 
offices were governed by a joint body composed of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives with a chairman nominated by the Social Board. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 13, 25 Mar. 1940, p. 299. 
. Instruction, dated 7 May 1940, to the Employment Market Commission; Notifica- 
tion of the same date relating to the transfer to the Employment Market Commission on 
the functions of the State Unemployment Commission. 

* Notification of 7 May 1940 relating to the provincial labour boards, issued in virtue 
of sections 5 and 48 of the National Service the validity of which was extended 
until 30 June 1942 by an Act promulgated on 14 March 1941. Chapter 2 (comprising 
sections 5 to 7 dealing with placing) of the National Service Act, it may be added, was 
put into operation by Royal Notification No. 269 of 26 April 1940, after the Riksdag, 
in its ordinary session of 1940, had assented to the proposal of the Government to give 
effect to Chapters 2 to 7 of the Act. 
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Applicants for work, during the year 1 October 1939°to 30 September 1940, 
numbered 1,088,637. The vacancies amounted to 634,519, and 505,182 of these 
vacancies were filled through the employment offices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN FINLAND 


A new scheme for the relief of unemployment was inaugurated in 
Finland by a decision of the Council of State on 20 March 1941, 
which fixed the conditions for the grant of State subsidies towards 
the unemployment expenditure of the communal (local) authorities. 
The scheme will be on a voluntary basis for the time being and is 
to be applied at first only in the cotton, linen, and knitwear industry. 


_ For the purposes of _the scheme the communes of the country are divided 
into four classes, the daily rates of allowance for totally unemployed persons 
being fixed as follows: 


Rate of allowance 








Class Panne Sambo 
I 30 24 
II 26 21 
III 22 18 
IV 18 15 


Persons with children or other dependent relatives receive 3 marks per 
working day for the first dependant and 2 marks for each additional dependant. 

The allowance for partially unemployed persons whose unemployment does 
not exceed two days in the week is half of that for the totally unemployed; 
if their unemployment exceeds two days in the week, the rate of allowance for 
the days in excess of two is the same as for totally unemployed persons. 

In order to be eligible for an allowance, the applicant must be registered 
with the unemployment register. A special register is to be kept for the part- 
ially unemployed in order to ascertain the volume of this kind of unemploy- 
ment. 

The State subsidy towards the allowances for partially unemployed per- 
sons whose unemployment does not exceed three days per week is granted 
only on condition that the employer undertakes to repay the local authority 
20 per cent. of the payments made to his partially unemployed workers. In 
other cases the State subsidy amounts to 50 per cent. of the cost of relief, but 
may be increased to 60 per cent. if this is considered necessary on account of 
the financial situation or the exent of unmployment in the commune. If for 
valid reasons the employer cannot bind himself to make the above repayment, 
or is unable to make it, the State will also refund to the commune the em- 
ployer’s share. 

The local authorities are required to conclude agreements with the em- 
ployers fixing the details of the methods of granting allowances and imposing 
on the employers the obligation to meet part of the cost. 

Owing to the present voluntary character of the scheme, employers who 
have already made their own arrangements for the relief of the unemployed, 
without assistance from the public authorities, may continue them.’ 


PLACING AND UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN POLAND 


Several measures have recently been adopted in the part of Po- 
land known as the General-Government concerning the organisation 
of employment, the placing of apprentices, unemployment assistance, 
and relief for workers on short time. 





1 Arbetarbladet, Helsingfors, 21 Mar. 1941. 
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GENERAL ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The respective powers of the central authority and the regional 
authorities for the organisation of the employment market were de- 
fined in an Order of 20 February 1941. 


The General-Government, through its labour division, has sole competence 
to regulate the allocation of labour to employment and in particular the dis- 
tribution and exchange of workers among undertakings, placing, vocational 
guidance, and the placing of apprentices. The regional or local administrative 
authorities are responsible for all placing, vocational guidance, and apprentice 
placing operations, which are entrusted to the employment offices. 

If necessary the Government may request services other than the regional 
and local administrative authorities to undertake the above operations when 
conducted free of charge. It may also authorise fee-charging operations for 
specified occupations, in which case individual permits are issued by the re- 
gional authorities. The latter authorities are also responsible for supervising 
all services or agencies engaging in placing operations under an official decision 
or permit.’ 


PLACING OF APPRENTICES 


In application of the above-mentioned Order of 20 February 
1941, the Governor-General issued a first Order on 5 April 1941 
for the purpose of making the provisions of the German regulations 
concerning the obligation of undertakings to train apprentices applic- 
able to the metal working industry of the General-Government. 


All undertakings in the iron and metal working industry which employ not 
less than ten workers must train a specified number of apprentices, to be fixed 
in each case by the regional or local placing authority with reference to 
the number of skilled workers and the special conditions of the undertaking.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


By an Order of the Governor-General of 9 November 1940%, 
which came into force on 1 December 1940, unemployment assistance 
was made subject to new regulations, conforming in the main to the 
German regulations as simplified at the beginning of the war.* 


Any person is entitled to an allowance who is capable of work and in- 
voluntarily unemployed if he can prove his readiness to work in a previous 
employment and is in a state of need. Young persons of under eighteen years 
of age, however, can claim an allowance only if they had a dependent relative 
at the time they became unemployed or are attending a vocational training or 
retraining course or are engaged in compulsory labour of public utility. The 
Order formally excludes all Jews from its scope; they have to apply to the 
Jewish welfare organisations for assistance. 

As a rule the allowances are granted from the first day of unemployment 
or on notification of unemployment. They consist of a basic allowance and 
dependants’ allowances, which are calculated in accordance with a scale 
varying with the applicant’s wages and place of residence. The scale divides 
localities into three groups (Group A, Cracow and Warsaw; Group B, other 
towns with a population of not less than 50,000; Group C, other localities) and 
distinguishes between two classes (Class I, gross weekly earnings of less than 
24 zlotys; Class II, gross weekly earnings of 24 zlotys and over). 





1 Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement, Cracow, 5 Mar. 1941, p. 53. 

2Jdem, 22 Apr. 1941, p. 203. 

3Idem, 20 Nov. 1940; reproduced in Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, 25 Mar. 1941, Part 
I, p. 138. 

4Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 1, 2 Oct. 1939, p. 13. 
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A provision peculiar to the Order of 9 November 1940 is that a third 
criterion, that of nationality, is added to those of wages and residence. The 
rates of allowance are 25 per cent. higher fur workers belonging to the German 
nation (Deutsche Volkssugehérige) than for other workers. The scale of 
basic allowances resulting from these criteria, which is appended to the Order, 
is as follows: 














Basic allowance 

Locality Non-Germans Germans 
— Wage Wage Wage Wage 
dun I class II class I class II 

Zi. Zi. Zi. Zi. 

A 10.00 12.00 12.50 15.00 
B 8.00 10.00 10.00 12.50 
a; 7.00 9.00 8.75 11.25 























The dependants’ allowance is at the rate of 4.00 zlotys for one dependant 
and 2.50 zlotys for the second to the fifth dependant in the case of non-Germans, 
the corresponding rates for Germans being 5.00 zlotys and 3.10 zlotys re- 
spectively. 

The total allowance may in no case exceed 80 per cent. of wages. Any 
fraction of the applicant’s income in excess of 7 zlotys a week is deducted 
from the allowance. Similarly the income of any relative who is legally bound 
to maintain the applicant is also deducted in so far as this net income exceeds 
20 zlotys a week; if the relative has to maintain other persons as well, this 
amount is increased by 10 zlotys per person. 

If an unemployed worker is himself responsible for the loss of his em- 
ployment or has neglected an opportunity to obtain fresh employment, the 
head of the employment office may suspend the payment of any allowance for 
a specified period. In the case of special recalcitrance, the unemployed worker 
may be deprived of the right to allowance for an indefinite period. 

The grant of an allowance may be made conditional on attendance at a 
vocational or retraining course or ihe performance of work declared to be of 
public utility. 


RELIEF OF WorKERS ON SHORT TIME 


An Order of 16 March 1941 provides that allowances to workers 
on short time may be granted until further notice in any industrial 
undertaking, including public industrial undertakings, which norm- 
ally employs not less than fifteen workers, except undertakings in 
commerce, agriculture and forestry, fishing, and inland navigation. 


The allowances are granted to workers who have worked not less than 
8 hours (or for the length of not less than one shift) and not more than 80 
hours in the fortnight, provided that the reduction of hours is due to lack of 
work in the undertaking and has led to a decline in the worker’s earnings. 

The rate of the allowance is fixed at 50 per cent. of the difference between 
the wages actually earned and those which the worker would have obtained for 
80 hours’ work. It is increased by 10 per cent. for each dependant up to a 
maximum of five dependants. The allowance may in no case be higher than 
that which the worker would receive in the event of total unemployment. 

The allowance is not granted if the worker performs paid work during his 
free time. It must be suspended or withdrawn if the employment office in- 
dicates other suitable employment to the worker. 

The regional or local authority for the area in which the undertaking is 
situated takes the decision as to the granting of allowances to workers on short 
time. For this purpose the employer must make a reasoned application to the 
employment office. 





ane ee fiir das Generalgouvernement, Cracow, No. 22, 24 Mar. 1941, 
D. . — 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Reference has already beer, made in these pages to the action 
taken by the Government of India for increasing the facilities for 
the training of artisans in order to meet the present demand for 
skilled workers for the production of war material. Further in- 
formation concerning the progress made is given below. 


In reply to a question in the Central Legislative Assembly, on 17 March 
1941, it was stated on behalf of the Government that a total of 77 institutions 
and training centres had been selected. The suitability of 24 more institutions was 
under consideration and about 40 institutions and other known potential training 
centres had yet to be inspected. The list was not exhaustive and was being added 
to from day to day. Training classes had already started at 32 centres and a 
further 45 would shortly be ready to receive trainees. The total number receiving 
training in the different centres was 2,682. It was hoped that trainee$’ would be- 
gin to pass out in appreciable numbers in the following six or seven months. It 
was hoped that as training proceeded, the trainees would be engaged on product- 
ive work of some kind.’ 


The “Bevin Scheme”. 


A second batch of 50 artisans, it was reported, was preparing to leave India 
for Great Britain for training under the scheme’, in accordance with ar- 
rangements made by the British Government in conjunction with the 
Government of India.* 


The Delhi Polytechnic. 


It was also reported that the Delhi Polytechnic, which was to be opened at 
the end of the summer, would have two sections, first, the Technical High 
School for boys between the ages of 11 and 17 and, secondly, part-time technical 
courses for young men already at work. Boys entering the High School at 11 
would pursue a three years’ course parallel to that at any other high school ex- 
cept that the treatment of subjects would be more practical. During this period 
a boy could transfer to an ordinary high school (secondary school), should he 
decide he was not cut out for a technical career, and conversely a boy at an or- 
dinary school could transfer to a technical high school. The early age of entry 
would, it was hoped, enable boys to accustom themselves more easily to using 
their hands. During the second three years, from 14 to 17, the boys’ general 
education would continue, but more than half their time would be devoted to 
vocational subjects such as engineering science and drawing, workshop practice, 
dyeing, or spinning and weaving according to the craft they were intending to 
follow. At the end of the course they would receive a certificate which could 
be regarded as the equivalent of the school-leaving certificate.‘ 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITIONS IN CERTAIN DEFENCE INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


OverTIME PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


An investigation carried out by the Industrial Relations Division 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Federal Department 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp. 72 et seq. 
2 The Hindu, Madras, 18 Mar. 1941. 

% The Statesman, New Delhi, 13 Mar. 1941. 

*Idem, 26 Mar. 1941. 
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of Labor) throws light on the position in regard to provisions for 
overtime payments in agreements between employers and trade unions 
in the industries closely related to defence activities. The results of 
the investigations may be summarised as follows’: 


Aircraft Manufacture. 


Nearly one-third of the employees engaged in the manufacture of aircraft 
and parts are covered by collective agreements. Under all of the agreements 
on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, time and a half is paid for work 
in excess of 8 hours per day and 40 hours per week. Most of the workers 
under agreement are paid time and a half for work on Saturday unless such 
work is part of the regular working schedule. More than two-fifths of the 
workers covered by agreement receive double time for work on Sunday if 
such work is not included in their regular schedule. Nearly three-fourths of the 
workers under agreement are paid double time for work on recognised 
holidays. 


Aluminium Industry. 


Approximately two-thirds of the workers in the aluminium industry are 
covered by collective agreements. All but one collective agreement on file in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics provide for an 8-hour day and a 40-hour week. 
In all the agreements time and a half is paid for all work in excess of the 
regular working hours. On the whole, time and a half is paid for all Saturday 
work except to workers on continuous process, maintenance or despatching jobs. 
About 15 per cent. of the workers covered by agreement receive double rates 
for work on Sunday and holidays. Printing press men employed by one large 
firm receive triple pay for overtime on Sunday. Time and a half is provided 
in the other agreements. Exemption from the penalty rates for Sunday and 
holiday work is usually provided for workers engaged in continuous operations, 
heat-treating, manufacturing new moulds, and maintenance work. 


Automobile Industry. 


About three-fourths of the workers engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, including bodies and parts, are working under the terms of collective 
agreements. An 8-hour week is established by each of the agreements, with 
time and a half for overtime. Work on Saturday which is not regularly 
scheduled is compensated for at time and a half under all the agreements. 
Double time is generally paid only for Sunday work not regularly scheduled 
(thus power-house employees and watchmen, as well as those employed on 
continuous operations, are excepted from the double time provision for Sunday). 
All of the agreements, with one exception, require that double time be paid 
for work on recognised holidays (the single exception provides for time and 
a half). Exceptions to the holiday rate are common for continuous operation 
and maintenance workers. 


Electrical Equipment Industry. 


Nearly three-fourths of the workers in the electrical equipment industry 
are working under collective agreements. The 8-hour day and 40-hour week 
are practically universal in the industry. Time and a half is the customary rate 
for overtime and for work outside of the regular shift hours. In a small 
number of cases double time must be paid after the first three or four hours 
of overtime. A few agreements also provide for the double rate when more 
than ten hours’ overtime is worked in a week. Time and a half is the usual 





1 The agreements exanined are all current agreements, although some of them were 
negotiated before 24 October 1940, when the 40-hour-week provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act went into force. This legal maximum now supersedes any of the col- 
lective agreement provisions in interstate industries which allow more than 40 hours 
at regular rates of less than time and a half. Such cases are, however, stated to be few. 
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rate for Saturday when that day is not part of the regular schedule. Work on 
Sundays and holidays is prohibited in only a few instances, but more than three- 
fourths of the agreements require the payment of double time if work is neces- 
sary on these days. Most of the others require time and a half. In general, 
maintenance men, engineers, firemen, and watchmen receive the straight 
rate if they are regularly assigned to Sunday and holiday work. 


Iron and Steel Industry. 


In the basic iron and steel industry more than two-thirds of the workers 
are covered by agreements, whereas only about half of the fabricating em- 
ployees are under agreement. Most of the agreements call for the 8-hour day 
and the 40-hour week, with the payment of time and a half for all overtime. 
Although only a few agreements require the payment of double time for all 
overtime, a considerable number require double time after two or four hours 
of overtime in any one day. Penalty payments for Saturday, Sunday, and 
holiday work are common in the fabricating branch of the industry but rare in 
basic iron and steel (which, of course, require a great deal of continuous opera- 
tion). More than a third of the fabricating agreements require time and a 
half for Saturday work. For work on Sundays and holidays, nearly half of the 
fabricating agreements establish the double-time rate, while the others provide 
time and a half. In about one-third of these cases regularly assigned employees, 
such as firemen and watchmen, are specifically excluded from the provisions. 


Machine Tool Industry. 


About one-third of the wage earners in the machine tool industry are under 
collective agreements. The 8-hour day and the 40-hour week prevail under these 
agreements. Generally, however, certain classes of workers such as maintenance 
men, firemen, truck drivers, and watchmen, are either excluded from the juris- 
diction of the agreements or specifically excepted from the regular hour provi- 
sions. More than two-thirds of the agreements establish a regular work week 
from Monday to Friday inclusive. A few others prohibit the starting of the work 
week on Sunday. Time and a half is the customary rate for all overtime work. 
A few agreements apply the double-time rate after from two to four hours of 
overtime work in any one day. Time and a half is also the usual penalty rate 
for Saturday work in those agreements which define the work week as Monday 
to Friday inclusive. A third of the agreements make no specific mention of Sa- 
turday work. Several agreements specify double pay after 8 hours of overtime 
work on Saturday. The usual rate for work on Sundays and holidays is 
double time, although a few provide the time and a half rate. Maintenance 
employees customarily work on Sundays and holidays at regular pay. 


Metal Mining. 


About two-thirds of the workers in the rubber industry are covered by col- 
lective agreements. With a few exceptions, an 8-hour day and 5-day week is 
worked. ‘Time and a half is the prevailing overtime rate. There are no special 
provisions covering work on Saturday and Sunday. More than half the workers 
covered by the agreements receive double pay for holiday work. Maintenance, 
repair, and emergency work are usually excepted. 


Rubber Industry. 


About two-thirds of the workers in the rubber industry are covered by col- 
lective agreements. Most of the agreements covering workers in tyre and tube 
plants and departments establish a 6-hour day and a 36-hour week. The 8-hour 
day and 40-hour week prevail in most of the agreements covering the manu- 
facture of other rubber products. Overtime pay generally begins after 8 and 
40 hours even for plants operating on a 6-hour day 36-hour week basis. (The 
extension of the working day from 6 to 8 hours is, however, restricted in most 
of the agreement.) The overtime rate is generally time and a half. Time and 
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a halt is also paid for all work on Saturday which is not a part of the em- 
ployee’s regular schedule. About a third of the rubber agreements provide 
double time for Sunday work, and a slightly larger proportion provide double 
time for work on holidays. Most of the others pay time and a half. Double time 
is not paid by any of the large companies. Regularly assigned maintenance 
men, boiler-house men, and watchmen usually receive the regular rate for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, but in the few cases where the other 
workers receive double rates, they receive time and a half. 


Shipbuilding Industry. 


About one-half of the workers in the private shipbuilding tndustry, 
the greater part of which is concentrated on the Atlantic coast, are working 
under collective agreements. All of the agreements provide for an 8-hour day 
and a 40-hour week. About: one-third of the workers under agreement receive 
double pay for all overtime worked and approximately two-thirds are covered 
by the time and a half overtime rate. The penalty rates for Saturday work 
are the same as the overtime rates. Work on Sundays and holidays is com- 
pensated for at twice the regular rate for virtually all of the shipbuilding em- 
ployees, though a small proportion receive time and a half. Pay at two-and-a- 
half times the regular rate for work over 8 hours on holidays is provided for 
in one agreement covering 10,000 employees.’ 


Tue ExtTenp oF Weexk-ENp Suut-Downs 


A survey, conducted in December 1940 by the United States 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense, of the extent of the 
so-called week-end blackout in 11 industries of importance to the 
national defence programme, reveals that more than half of the 
plants covered were operating only five or five and a half days per 
week. In addition, plant capacity was not being utilised to any 
great extent beyond a single shift per day, 75 per cent. of the wage 
earners in the surveyed plants being employed on the first or day 
shift. Overtime, however, was widespread, nearly 60 per cent. of 
the total number of wage earners working an average of 9.1 hours 
of overtime (each) during the week. 


The industries covered in the survey were: machine tools; machine tool 
accessories ; private shipbuilding ; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; 
brass, bronze, and copper products; aluminium manufactures; smelting and 
refining; explosives; engines (other than aircraft); fire-arms; and ammuni- 
tion. Of a total of 449 plants to which a questionnaire was sent, 394 plants 
employing close on half a million wage earners replied. It is pointed out that 
as the survey was limited to large plants, the results should not be considered 
as representative of all the plants in the selected industries, though more than 
half of the estimated total number of wage earners in the 11 industries were 
included. 

As regards the number of days of plant operation per week, 142 
plants reported that they were operating only five days per week; 68 
were operating five and a half days per week; 116 plants were on a 
full six-day schedule; and 68 plants reported seven-day operation. (In 
a number of States of the Union seven-day operation is prohibited by law.) 
Almost 60 per cent. of the 175,000 wage earners working in plants with a 
five-day work week were employed in the electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies industry where many of the large plants reported that their 





1 Monthly Labor Review, April 1941, pp. 341-351. 
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present volume of work did not require a longer work week. Of the 34 
private shipyards for which data were obtained, 19 were operating only 
five days during the week. In the explosives industries, 12 of the 18 
plants covered were on a five-day week, and seven of the 18 engine manu- 
facturing plants were on a five-day schedule. In machine tool and machine 
tool accessories industries, most of the plants surveyed were operating 
either five and a half or six days. No plant in either of these industries 
reported seven-day operation. In most of the other industries six-day 
operating schedules were predominant, with the exception of the smelting 
and refining industry, where practically all of the plants were in continuous 
operation. 

As regards the prevalence of multiple-shift arrangements, the survey shows 
that 114 alent were operating two shifts and 226 plants three shifts per day. 
However, operations on the second and third shifts were, in most cases, appar- 
ently confined to repairs, maintenance work, and work in “bottleneck” depart- 
ments. The distribution of wage earners in all the plants running the three 
shifts shows 74 per cent. on the first shift, 19 per cent. on the second, and only 
seven per cent. on the third. Only five per cent. of the wage earners were em- 
ployed in plants which were working on a single-shift schedulé, and more than 
half of these were in electrical manufacturing plants, some of which were 
engaged in primary defence work. The machine tool industry was the only one 
of the larger industries showing the greatest number of its wage earners work- 
ing in plants operating two shifts. It is pointed out, however, that many of the 
plants in this industry, although operating only two shifts, were running close 
on 24 hours a day. Of the total wage earners in two-shift machine tool plants, 
95 per cent. worked an average of 12.2 hours’ overtime (each) during the week 
covered by the survey. Firms manufacturing brass, bronze, and copper pro- 
ducts were operating their second and third shifts at higher levels than any of 
the other industries, 37 per cent. of the wage earners in these plants being 
occupied on one of the two additional shifts. In private shipyards, only 21 per 
cent. of the wage earners worked on a shift other than the main shift. Owing 
to the nature of the manufacturing process, practically all the plants in the 
smelting and refining industries reported three-shift operation. 

Overtime was found to be wide-spread throughout the industries covered. 
Almost 280,000 wage earners in the reporting establishments worked a total of 
more than two and one-half million hours of overtime a week. The amount of 
overtime put in by the average worker who worked overtime was more than 
11 hours in the week in the ship-building, fire-arms, and machine tool industries ; 
between 10 and 11 in the machine tool acessories and engine industries; from 
six to nine for the brass, bronze, and copper products, aluminium manufactures, 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, and ammunition industries; and 
less than five in the explosives and smelting and refining industries.” 


Hours oF WorK AND LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDIA 


The following particulars concerning conditions of work on 
railways in India are taken from the annual report on the working 
of the Regulations governing hours of employment on the Indian 
Railways during the year 1939-40.? 


Application to Additional Railways. 


The Hours of Employment Regulations, in the main, regulate the hours of 
work of railway servants and provide for the payment of overtime allowance 
and grant of weekly rest. Under these Regulations, no railway servant whose 
work is not essentially intermittent may be employed for more than 60 hours 
a week on the average in any month, and no one whose employment is essen- 
tially intermittent may be employed for more than 84 hours in any week. The 
Regulations have recently been extended also to the South Indian and Rohil- 
khand and Kumaon Railways, and the Government has, moreover announced its 
decision to apply them before long to the Assam-Bengal and Bengal-Nagpur 


1 Monthly Labor Review, March 1941, pp. 539-545. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, pp. 94-97, for 
information on the working of these Regulations in 1938-39. 
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Railways. When this is done, all non-managerial employees on Class I Rail- 
ways in British India, with the exception of certain well-defined categories of 
inferior staff, would enjoy the benefits of these Regulations. The total number 
of workers covered by the Regulations on 31 March 1939 was 505,314, as against 
497,906 at the same date in the previous year. 

The staff excluded from the scope of the Regulations—running staff, staff 
engaged in supervision or management, and certain well-defined categories of 
inferior staff—continued, however, to receive the careful attention of the auth- 
orities, who make sure that there is sufficient justification for the exclusion 
and also suggest such changes in the hours of work of these employees as may 
appear necessary on humanitarian grounds. 


Departmental Reorganisation. 


The report calls attention to the merging, by decision of the Government, 
of the two separate organisations for conciliation work and supervision of labour 
on railways into one, with effect from 5 December 1939. Under the new 
arrangement, the, Conciliation Officer (Railways) and Supervisor of Railway 
Labour is at the head of the Department with headquarters at Calcutta. He 
carries out the duties of conciliation under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, and 
is responsible for the proper administration of the Hours of Employment 
Regulations and the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, in so far as it affects rail- 
ways. He has under him a Deputy Supervisor of Railway Labour, who is 
stationed at New Delhi and attends to the day-to-day duties of supervision. 
The new arrangement, it is stated, has led to the development of closer contacts 
with organised labour on railways with beneficial results for the protection of 
its statutory rights and privileges. 

Another important event was the Railway Labour Inspectors’ Conference, 
held at New Delhi on 2 and 4 March 1940, at which matters of common in- 
terest pertaining to the application of labour legislation were fully discussed. 


Classification of Staff. 


The importance of classification is, once more, emphasised in the report. 
The hours of work of staff on continuous work are limited, as has already 
been stated above, to 6@ a week on an average in a month, and such workers 
are also entitled to a rest of not less than 24 hours each week commencing: 
on Sunday, while workers on essentially intermittent work may be employed 
for 84 hours in a week, the classification being made by the head of the railway. 
The inspectors devote considerable attention to the question of classification, 
and all cases of doubtful or wrong classification are investigated and reports of 
the enquiries sent to the railways for necessary action. Such cases are divided 
into two categories, the border-line type, designated “open to doubt”, and those 
obviously involving a breach of the law, which are challenged and in respect 
of which rectification is required. In 1939-1940 the number of cases in the first 
category was 197 (a decrease of 49 as compared with the previous year), while 
those in the second category totalled 667 (an increase of 128 as compared with 
the previous year). 

It is, moreover, observed that, under the existing rules, each railway is 
empowered to declare the employment of any of its servants to be essentially 
intermittent, or otherwise, and it is also observed that no provision has been 
made for a review of such declaration in the event of differences of opinion 
between the authorities responsible for the enforcement of labour legislation 
and the railways. Such a provision, however, exists as regards managerial 
staff, in whose case the Railway Board’s decision is final, and the Government 
is being approached to make a similar provision also as regards the non-man- 
agerial staff. 





1 Effect has already been given to this decision and these two Railways were brought 


within the scope of the Regulations as from 1 January 1941; cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 181. “i bien iaie 
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The percentage of “continuous” workers and those of “excluded” staff 
have decreased, while those of “essentially intermittent” workers increased 
uuring the year under review on the larger part of the railways. 

The report also refers to the need for the maintenance of proper records 
ut temporary exemptions from the application of the Regulations made by 
local subordinate staff to whom power has been delegated, in order to facilitate 
inspection; the deterioration, in some cases, in the position in respect of the 
grant of periodic rest; the desirability of a stricter observance of the rule 
relating to the proper display of the Regulations and rosters; and the persistent 
practice of the continual employment at night of some railway servants as well 
as the employment of staff outside the rostered hours. Breaches of the Regula- 
tions were brought to the notice of the railways concerned, and the necessary 
action was taken in some cases. But, it is observed, “railway administra- 
tions have not, in all cases, been prompt in the disposal of such references 
to them. The need for greater expedition has been impressed upon them”. 


Extent of Inspection. 


The total strength of the Inspectorate remained at 17 during the year, 
but two confined their attention to inspections under the Payment o 
Wages Act. The number of establishments inspected totalled 4,779 (2,943 
transportation, 613 engineering, 545 power, and 678 miscellaneous establish- 
ments), as against 5,652 in 1938-1939. The average number of establish- 
ments inspected per inspector was 319, as against 353 in the preceding 
year, and the drop is attributed, in part, to the temporary factor of a 
number of unfilled short leave vacancies in the inspectorate, but mainly 
to the withdrawal of the duty card passes since 1 January 1939, which 
restricted the movement of inspectors. The report observes that “unless 
the system is changed, no improvement can be expected”. 

Finally, acknowledgement is made to “railway trade unions who have 
brought to notice irregularities in the application of the Regulations and 
have thus helped this Department to attain a higher standard of efficiency”.* 


Lasour CONDITIONS IN SARAWAK 


By a Proclamation of 31 March 1941 the Rajah of Sarawak 
announced his intention to replace absolute rule by a form of gov- 
ernment on a broader basis facilitating the gradual development of 
representative government on democratic principles. He entrusted 
the drafting of a constitution to his Committee of Administration, 
and in an address to the members said that “upon the results of your 
deliberations, and upon the skill with which you evolve constitutional 
measures to protect those rights (the rights of the people of Sara- 
wak), the people’s advancement, their prosperity, their social free- 
dom, and their happiness may indeed depend”.? 


Sarawak is a State on the island of Borneo with a population of about 
600,000, which for a hundred years has been ruled by a white dynasty 
under British protection. A recent account of labour conditions was given 
in a government report for 1940. 

The chief places of employment are agricultural estates (rubber, etc.) 
and timber camps. On 31 December 1940 the total labour force was 
20,503, including 6,162 Chinese males, 1,555 Chinese females, 2,030 Javanese 
males, 303 Javanese females, 7,702 Native males, and 1,822 Native females. 
The total figure was an increase of over 3,000 on the previous year. 

1 GovERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Annual Report on the Working of 
the Hours of Employment Regulations on the North Western, East Indian, Eastern 
Bengal, Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Madras and South- 
ern Mahratta, and Bengal and North Western Railways during the year 1939-40, by Mr. 


Abbas Kuarex.1, I. ©. S., Conciliation Officer (Railways) and Su i f Rail 
Labour, (Delhi, 1941). ° " ee ee 


2 Sarawak Government Gazette, 31 March 1941. 
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Legislation issued during the year tended to provide for the applica- 
tion of principles adopted by the International Labour Conference. 
Gazette Notification 224 guaranteed repatriation at the employer’s expense 
after six months’ service to recruited labourers brought to their place of 
employment by sea. Gazette Notification 392 restricted the validity of 
contracts to 180 days; in the absence of proof to the contrary every 
contract is still presumed to be for a period of one month, and contracts 
which stipulate conditions of employment materially less favourable to the 
labourer than those customary in the district of employment are declared 
void. Gazette Notification 430 applied to the Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers Convention, 1936. 

Deaths during the year numbered 172, the rate per 1,000 being 9.08 
as compared with 10.67 in 1939. Desertions totalled 568 and 2,061 cases of 
absence without leave were recorded, the total of defaulters, 2,629, com- 
paring with 1,694 in 1939. 

The system of labour inspection provides that government officers 
visit once annually places of employment where over 20 but less than 50 
labourers are employed and twice annually where more than 50 labourers 
are employed. Owing to the exigencies of other departmental duties, it 
was not possible fully to complete the programme of inspections. Most 
places of employment, however, were inspected once and several on more 
than one occasion, ranging up to five visits to the largest estate. 

The report states that, owing to the demand for labour, wages were 
higher than in 1939, and that in order to meet rising prices many em- 
ployers paid cost-of-living bonuses to their labourers. The cash wages 
of a skilled agricultural labourer, i.¢. tapper, factory worker, coconut 
husker, etc.) averaged 50 cents a day as compared with 40 cents in 1939, 
and the daily wage of ordinary unskilled field labourers averaged 40 cents 
in place of from 30 to 35 cents in 1939.2 

Recent cost-of-living index numbers in respect of food and clothing 
show an increase by February 1941 of 30.7 per cent over August 1939.’ 


DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS IN British East AFRICA 


In the British House of Commons on 7 May 1941 attention was 
drawn to regulations adopted in Kenya providing penalties for 
labour offences committed by Africans employed on work connected 
with the prosecution of the war. 


The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies was asked whether 
his attention had been drawn to the reversal of labour policy in Kenya 
by the introduction of the Defence (Discipline of Native Personnel) 
Regulations 1941, which increased penal sanctions and applied to private 
employment; whether the consent of his department would be necessary 
for changes in the regulations; and why the scope of the 1941 regulations 
had been made wider than those of 1940. In reply, the Under-Secretary 
of State said that the 1941 regulations were complementary to and not in 
substitution for the Defence (Native Personnel) Regulations 1940. The 
earlier regulations made provision for the recruitment of Natives for the 
Fast Africa Military Labour Service Unit and for specific duties in con- 
nection with work of a military character. Members of the Labour Unit 
were subject to military discipline, and the new regulations were designed 
to provide for the discipline of Natives recruited for personal service in 
connection with the prosecution of the war but not enrolled in military 
units. There was no question of any reversal of policy nor did the new 
regulations apply to private employment. The consent of the Secretary 
of State was not required before defence regulations were made or amend- 
ed by the Governor. 

The 1940 regulations mentioned in the Under-Secretary’s reply provide 
that where the Governor is satisfied that it is necessary for the defence 





1 Sarawak, Annual Report on the Protectorate Department and Chinese Secretariat 
for the year 1940 (typescript). 
2 Sarawak Government Gazette, 17 Mar. 1941. 
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of the colony that Natives should be employed either on specific duties 
in connection with work of a military character or as members of the 
East Africa Military Labour Service Unit such Natives may be conscript- 
ed." In connection with these regulations it was stated in the House of 
Commons on 4 December 1940 that applications for enrolment in the 
Labour Service Unit exceeded the number of men required. The 1941 
regulations provide that if he is guilty of certain offences, “any Native 
who has been recruited, whether as a volunteer or under compulsion, 
in any East African territory, for personal service in the Colony in 
connection with the prosecution of the war shall while in the Colony, 
if he is not subject to military law, be liable on conviction by any magis- 
trate to a fine not exceeding five pounds or to imprisonment not exceeding 
six months or to both such fine and such imprisonment”. The offences 
include failure to carry out lawful orders, absence without leave, intoxica- 
tion during working hours, careless or improper performance of work, 
abusive language or insubordination, and other acts or omissions normal- 
ly covered by the Employment of Servants Ordinarice. 

This Ordinance, in the form contained in the 1926 Edition of Laws. 
divided offences by servants into two classes. Class I offences (e.g. 
absence without leave, intoxication during working hours) involved maxi- 
mum penalties of fines of £5 and one month’s imprisonment. Class II 
offences (¢.g. desertion, improper loss of property) carried maximum 
penalties of £7.10s. or six months’ imprisonment. The Employment of 
Servants Ordinance, 1937 (No. 2 of 1938), reduced these penalties, how- 
ever, to a fine of half a month’s wages or one month’s imprisonment in 
default of payment in the case of Class I offences and a fine of £5 or 
six months’ imprisonment in default of payment in the case of Class II 
offences. A later development tending towards the abolition of penal 
sanctions was reflected in the Kenya Employment of Servants (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1939, which abolished penal sanctions for juveniles. 

Regulations of the same character as the Kenya 1941 regulations have 
been adopted in Uganda.” 


REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN SPAIN 


A Decree dated 29 March 1941 lays down rules for the proce- 
dure for the regulation of conditions of employment in Spain. 


Conditions of employment are to be regulated by the State in pursuance 
of recommendations made and a report submitted by the trade union organ- 
isations either on their own initiative or by order of the Ministry of Labour. 

The report of the trade unions must give the reasons which justify 
changes or amendments in the existing legislation. 

The competent State authorities may specify the points with which the 
trade union enquiry must deal and may convene representatives of the trade 
unions to collaborate in the drafting of definitive regulations. 

In drawing up its recommendations and reports the National Trade 
Union Office (Delegacién Nacional de Sindicatos) or its provincial offices, as 
the case may be, must consult the various classes concerned and have recourse 
to the assistance of the competent national trade union. 

The regulations may be national, provincial, or local. The conditions of 
employment prescribed by the regulations will be looked upon as minimum 
conditions and any more favourable conditions provided for by the rules of 
employment of the undertakings must be maintained. 

The reports requested by the Ministry of Labour must be submitted by 
the National Trade Union Office or the provincial offices within thirty days in 
the case of national regulations or fifteen days in other cases. The General 
Directorate of Labour must approve, vary, or reject draft regulations of 
national scope within a time limit of thirty days; if the Directorate approves 
or amends the draft, it will be referred to the Minister for his approval and 
published in the Boletin oficial del Estado. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, March 1941, p. 307. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 4 Dec. 1940 and 7 May 1941; Kenye 
Official Gazette, 3 Sept. 1940 and 11 Feb. 1941; Uganda Gazette, 15 Mar. 1941. 
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Regulations of national scope may be adapted to the special conditions 
prevailing in a particular zone or locality, provided that this does not affect 
the basic principles underlying the regulations and that the minimum con- 
ditions laid down are maintained. Any such adaptation will be made by the 
labour officers (delegados de trabajo) on the recommendation of the provin- 
cial trade union office. 

Heads of undertakings employing not less than fifty workers must draw 
up rules of employment for the purpose of adapting the organisation of work 
in the undertakings to the general regulations applicable to them and to the 
principles of the Labour Charter’ and the Act concerning trade union or- 
ganisation.?” The draft of the rules of employment will be submitted to the 
General Directorate of Labour or to the Labour Office according to whether 
the operations of the undertaking are national or provincial in scope. The 
rules of employment may be considered as approved if a reply is not received 
within a fortnight. When they have been approved they will be communi- 
cated to the employees. 

An appeal against decisions of the General Directorate of Labour or of 
the Labour Office may be made to the Minister or to the General Directorate, 
as the case may be, within fifteen days reckoned from the communication of 
the decision or the publication of the rules in the Boletin Oficial. 

All rules will remain in operation so long as they have not been amended 
by the same procedure as is laid down for the drawing up of the rules or have 
not been expressly repealed by the Ministry of Labour or the General Dir- 
ectorate of Labour.® 


STANDARD RULES OF EMPLOYMENT IN UNDERTAKINGS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By an Order of 18 February 1941 the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. has approved standard rules of employ- 
ment proposed by the Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R., with a view to “strengthening socialist labour discipline, 
promoting systematic organisation in employment, making the full- 
est and most rational use of the working day, increasing output, 
and ensuring good quality in production”, 


Workers must produce their workbook and passport before they are 
engaged. In case of dismissal the reason must be entered in the workbook 
in conformity with the Labour Code or by reference to the relevant section 
of the Code.* 

During working hours, workers must not be taken from their work for 
the purpose of discharging their social duties and meetings must not be held 
for the discussion of social questions; wages may not be paid and vouchers 
or certificates may not be issued to workers during working hours. 

If a worker arrives late or leaves his work before the proper time, he 
may be transferred to work with lower remuneration for a period of three 
months or transferred to a lower grade. Absence without good reason will 
entail the penalties provided by a Ukase of 26 June 1940, namely compulsory 
labour for not more than six months and a deduction from wages of not more 
than 25 per cent. Workers who arrive late or leave their work before tha 
time fixed will be deemed to be guilty of absence without good reason if the 
time lost amounts to 20 minutes or more (or even if the time lost 1s less than 
20 minutes in cases where they have come late or left early three times in ai 
month or four times in two consecutive months). Workers who report for 
work in a state of drunkenness will also be deemed to be guilty of absence 
from work without good reason. 





1Cf. InteRNaTIoNAL Lapocr Orrice: Legislative Series, 1938 (Sp. 1). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4. Apr. 1941, p. 415. 
3 Boletin Oficial, 9 Apr. 1941, p. 2393. 

*Cf. Legislative Series, 1936 (Russ. 1). 
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Workers may not leave the undertaking except with the permission of the 
manager. A worker who leaves the undertaking without permission will be 
summoned before the courts and may be sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
of from two to four months. 

Employees will be responsible for loss entailed by bad workmanship, with- 
out prejudice to any penalties incurred.’ 


RELAXATION OF REGULATIONS IN THE CANADIAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Owing to a scarcity of qualified officers the Canadian Govern- 
ment has, by Order in Council No. 4306 of 17 June 1941, authorised 
certain relaxations in the requirements of the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, concerning the qualifications of the deck and engine-room 
officers of merchant ships clearing on a voyage. 


The Minister of Transport may grant permission to a Canadian registered 
ship to clear on a voyage even though the master or mate has a certificate of 
a grade lower than that required by the Act, and may also grant permission 
to an uncertificated mate to act in a position where a certificated mate or second 
mate is required by the Act. Similarly, a second, third or fourth class engineer 
may be authorised to act on any ship as an engineer of a grade higher, and a 
fourth class engineer, or an uncertificated engineer, may be authorised to act 
where a second class engineer is required by the Act. An uncertificated en- 
gineer may be permitted to take charge of a regular watch in the engine-room 
if the chief engineer holds the appropriate certificate under the Act or a permit 
under the Order in Council authorising him to act as such. In all cases the 
Minister of Transport must be satisfied that properly certificated masters, 
mates or engineers cannot be procured, and an Examiner of Masters and 
Mates or of Engineers, as the case may be, must be satisfied that the person 
concerned is competent to act in the higher capacity. These relaxations take 
effect as from 15 April 1941 and continue in operation until six months after 
the end of the war.’ 


COMPENSATION TO FRENCH MERCHANT SEAMEN FOR Loss oF Pay 
AND EFFECTS 


Two French Acts deal with the question of compensating mer- 
chant seamen for the loss of their pay and effects. 


Compensation for Loss of Pay. 


By an Act of 16 January 1941, compensation is payable by the State to 
officers and members of the crew of merchant vessels who are discharged else- 
where than in France as a result of the seizure or requisitioning of their vessel 
by a foreign authority and are unable to secure immediate repatriation, and 
to officers and members of the crew of merchant vessels immobilised elsewhere 
than in France in compliance with armistice agreements who are discharged 
as a result of a reduction in the numbers of the crew. The compensation 
payable is equal to the fixed pay shown on the ship’s muster roll, together with 
family allowances but without any other additional payment. 

Compensation is also payable to the officers and crews of fishing vessels in 
the like circumstances and to_officers and crews retained on board fishing vessels 
which are unable to engage in fishing. In these cases the amount of the com- 
pensation payable, in addition to family allowances, is to be determined by the 
Minister and Secretary of State for the Marine. 





1 Sobranie Postanovleni i Rasporiajeni, Moscow, No. 4, 11 Feb. 1941. 
2 The Canada Gazette, Vol. LXXV, No. 1, 5 July 1941. 
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Two-thirds of the compensation may be paid to the dependants of the 
officer or seaman. 

The Act takes effect as from the beginning of hostilities and is to continue 
in force until a date to be fixed by Order of the Minister and Secretary of State 
for the Marine. 


Compensation for Loss of Effects. 


A new scheme of compensation for loss of effects due to marine peril was 
introduced by an Act of 17 January 1941, which supersedes the Act of 26 
March 1937. 

The maximum compensation payable by the French Seamen’s General 
Insurance Fund varies according to classification; on foreign trade vessels 
the highest amount payable is 6,000 francs and the lowest 1,500 francs; on 
coasting and inshore vessels, the highest amount is 2,700 francs and the lowest 
750 francs. Additional compensation of from 1,000 to 2,000 francs is pavable 
to the principal officers of liners and passengers vessels. Compensation is also 
payable to deck officers, cadets, etc., of 1,500 francs for a sextant and 500 
francs for binoculars, to ship’s doctors of 3,000 francs for instruments and 
medical books, to chief engineers of 800 francs for special tools and 600 francs 
for technical books, and to engineers of 400 francs for special tools. The 
scheme applies to losses occurring since 1 May 1940." 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


INSTITUTION OF A TECHNICAL COMMITTEE TO DRAFT A 
SocrtAL INSURANCE AcT IN MExIco 


By an Order of the President of the Republic of Mexico dated 
10 June 1941 a Technical Committee has been set up to draw up 
a Social Insurance Bill on the basis of a draft prepared by the Min- 
istry of Labour and Social Welfare. 


The Committee will include representatives of the five Ministries mainly 
concerned (Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, Ministry of National 
Economy, Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Public Assistance, and Ministry 
of Health), five representatives of workers’ organisations, and five repre- 
sentatives of employers’ organisations. The representative of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare will be chairman of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee will continue in being until Congress has passed the Social Insurance 
Act. It will have the assistance of experts appointed by the central depart- 
ments concerned. 

The preamble to the Order points out that the present Government, 
which came into office on 1 December 1940, has pledged itself to provide for all 
Mexicans the protection of Social Security Acts for assistance in case of 
sickness and old age and to orphans and widows in the event of the death of 
the breadwinner, “in order to put an end to the century-old conditions imposed 
upon the nation by its poverty. This pledge reflects the desire to realise the 
aims expressed in No. XXIX of Article 123 of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that the adoption of a Social Insurance Act is a matter of public in- 
terest...” 

The preamble also declares that “these aspirations and obligations seem 
all the more urgent when it is realised that all European countries and about 
90 per cent. of the population of the American continent enjoy the benefits of 
social insurance legislation, while Mexico is an exception, a fact which is not 





1 Journal officiel, 19, 21 and 22 Jan. 1941. 
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in harmony with the social ideals of its popular movement, its political and 
legal evolution, or its revolutionary aims for the protection of the working 
class. The International Labour Office has made numerous recommendations to 
all countries in the sphere of social insurance and social welfare and these re- 
commendations have been carefully followed by most countries. There is no 
reason why Mexico should hold aloof from this social movement, to which 
most civilised countries have adhered.” 

It is pointed out further “that the second Six-Year Plan stipulates that 
in the course of the first year of operation of this Plan a Social Insurance 
Act will be adopted covering the most important occupational and social risks”. 
The Technical Committee has been appointed to enable the Government to 
introduce a bill for this purpose. 

The Committee began its work with a full membership on 30 June 1941 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ignacio Garcia Tellez, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, who expressed the confidence of the Government in the suc- 
cess of the work of this Technical Committee consisting of officials and re- 
presentatives of workers and employers. He said that the Government hoped 
that “the efficacious and harmonious collaboration of the various interests 
represented on the Committee will contribute to the accomplishment of a legal 
duty, and the fulfilment of the international engagements and the promises of 


the Government to introduce social insurance”.* 


Non-CoNTRIBUTORY PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Non-contributory pensions for the aged and the blind are paid 
throughout Canada under a Dominion-provincial system of legisla- 
tion. 

Under the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act, 1927 (as amended in 1931), 
the Dominion repays three-quarters of the cost of pensions paid by the pro- 
vinces to persons aged 70 years and over. Claimants must be British subjects, 
and have resided in Canada for 20 years, of which the last five must have been 
spent in the province from which the pension is claimed; their income must 
be less than $365 a year. The maximum pension is $240: it is reduced by the 
excess of a pensioner’s income over $125. Similar pensions are granted to the 
blind under Dominion-provincial legislation initiated ia 1937.? 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA, 31 MARCH 1941 
































Persons Pensioners a 
Avera over 70 as as Dominion 
Province No. of monthly percentage | percentage |contribution, 
pensioners pension of of persons |!-4.40-31.3.41 
($) population over 70 ($000’s) 
Alberta 10,746 18.56 2.39 56.56 1,778 
British Columbia 13,942 19.12 3.60 49.79 2,331 
Manitoba 12,727 18.70 3.14 55.33 2,107 
New Brunswick 11,747 14.65 4.16 61.83 1,552 
Nova Scotia 14,454 14.92 5.00 51.62 1,941 
Ontario 59,224 18.56 4.37 35.89 9,814 
Prince Edward 
Island 1,987 11.32 6.25 33.12 203 
Quebec 48,000 15.66 2.98 49.48 7,200 
Saskatchewan 13,111 16.93 2.30 59.60 1,974 
| ear 185,938! — — —_ 28,900 











The ratio of pensioners to the population aged 70 years and over has, in 
each province, increased gradually from the year in which pensions began to 
be granted until 1940; in 1941, however, the ratio in most provinces showed 
for the first time a slight fall. 

At 31 March 1941, there were 5,913 blind pensions in payment.* 





1 Diario Oficial, 18 June 1941, No. 32, Part I, p. 7; El Nacional, 10 July 1941. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 5, 2 Aug. 1937, pp. 142-3. 
3 Labour Gazette, Ottawa, May 1941, pp. 553-4. 
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ProposED AMENDMENT OF THE SCHEME .OF RAILWAYMEN’S 
PENSIONS IN ARGENTINA 


The Executive Authority in Argentina sent to the Congress on 
24 April 1941 a Bill to amend the law relating to the railwaymen’s 
pension fund. Pending the adoption of the Bill, the grant of fresh 
retirement pensions is suspended, except in cases of invalidity and 
then only if the need is extreme. A summary of the existing scheme 
has been published in /ndustrial and Labour Information: 


The purpose of the Bill is to remedy the grave financial situation of the 
pension fund. In March 1941, the income of the fund was at the rate of 
3,000,000 pesos a month, and outgo was at the rate of 6,500,000 pesos. The ac- 
cumulated capital, which was being drawn upon to meet the deficiency, amounted 
to 376 million pesos at the end of 1940, while the capital liability incurred in 
respect of pensions in payment was 900 million at the same date and the total 
liability incurred in respect of present pensioners and insured persons as well 
was 1,500 million. There were 142,000 insured persons and 46,700 pensioners. 

This situation has been visibly developing for years. Its causes go back 
to the principal Act of 1919, which was drafted without actuarial preparation. 
The retirement pension at age 50 after 30 years’ service, is 75-95 per cent. of 
the pensioner’s average salary for the last five years; it is considerably higher 
than the average salary of members of the fund. Non-contributory service, 
prior to the application of the scheme, was counted for the purpose of qualifying 
for a pension: in the first 20 years of operation, existing and deceased pen- 
sioners contributed 58 million pesos and received 506 million. The contribu- 
tions of the railways to the pension fund have, for the last 12 years, been 
considerably less than the sums expected, and the deficit is now stated to total 
90 million pesos. Their contribution is fixed at 8 per cent. of their wages pills, 
and they are authorised to recoup themselves by raising by 5 per cent. their 
charges to the public: but in fact the revenue yielded by their higher charges 
has only represented about 6 per cent. of wages, and it is alleged that the 
competition of motor transport and the present economic difficulties of the 
country prevent them from collecting from the public the whole of the contri- 
bution expected from them. 

The need for immediate remedial measures is due to the fact that the pen- 
sion fund is no longer able to procure enough cash to pay current pensions. 
The fund’s capital is invested mostly in Government securities, and for the rest 
in loans to members for house purchase. The national banks are for the time 
being unable to grant advances to the fund on Government securities, which 
they have difficulty in placing on the market; while the loans to members 
cannot of course be recalled. 

The Bill proposes to deal with this situation by raising contribution rates, 
and prescribing stricter qualifying conditions for benefits. 

The insured person’s contribution is increased from 6 to 8 per cent. 
of his salary, and that of the railways from 8 to 12 per cent. of their 
wages bills. Pensioners must henceforth contribute also, paying 8 per cent. 
of their pensions. Non-contributory service will no longer be taken into account 
in establishing pension rights unless the corresponding arrears are paid off by 
the insured person, who is allowed only three years in which to do so. 

The retirement age is raised from 50 to 55 and the number of years of 
service required in order to qualify for the retirement pension is increased 
from 30 to 35. The basic salary for the calculation of the pension is the insured 
person’s salary averaged over his entire period of service. The pensions of 
those who resume employment on a railway are suspended. 

The qualifying period for the invalidity pension is lengthened from 10 to 15 
years; in case of invalidity of service origin there is no qualifying period. The 
pension is computed as 3.5 per cent. of the retirement pension per year of 
service.” 





1 Vol. LXI, No. 6, 8 Feb. 1937, pp. 177-180. 


2La Nacién, 9 Mar. and 24 Apr. 1941; Noticias Graficas, 5 and 17 Mar. 1941; Le 
Prensa, 8 Mar. 1941; El Diario, 16 Nov. 1940. 
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UNIFIED MEDICAL SERVICE IN CHILE 


The idea of co-ordinating or unifying the health services in Chile 
has been advocated for several years past by the Chilean Medical 
Association (“Amech’’), which has been seeking the means of or- 
ganising for the mass of the population a medical service adapted 
to the economic ability of the country. The earthquake of 1939 
afforded the opportunity, as it created the necessity, of putting the 
idea into practice in the area affected by the cataclysm. The experi- 
ment has proved successful, and seems likely to justify the ap- 
plication of the plan throughout the national territory. 


Three national services are responsible for the health of the people: 

(1) The medical service of the Workers’ Insurance Fund, which provides 
medical care for 1,200,000 insured wage earners through polyclinics and rural 
medical centres; 

(2) The medical service of the Public Assistance Authority, which con- 
trols all public hospitals, and possesses a number of dispensaries and first-aid 
posts: it provides medical care for all indigent persons and receives insured 
persons in its hospitals, under contract with the Workers’ Insurance Fund; 

(3) The sanitary authority, which is entrusted with public health work 
(food inspection, sanitary dwellings, industrial hygiene, prevention of infectious 
diseases, etc.). 


The earthquake affected an area of 33,356 square kilometres with a popula- 
tion of 679,521. In this zone the director of the unified service was given 
control of all the buildings and staff of the three constituent original services. 
The unified service was financed by the allocation from the budgets of the 
constituent services of the sums which would ordinarily have been assigned 
to the area, and by a special State subsidy which was justified by the need to 
repair and rebuild the damaged buildings, but which left a large margin for the 
construction of additional rural health centres, and for the employment of 
additional staff. 

The unified service has provided free medical care for all the inhabitants 
of the zone, without distinction between insured and non-insured (the latter 
being largely the wives and children of the former), but after enquiry into their 
economic status. It has enabled the fullest and most rational use to be made 
of the staff and equipment of the three services. Gaps and duplication have 
been eliminated. 

Hospital care and ambulatory care are now under a single authority. The 
polyclinics subject the patient to a preliminary examination, decide who is 
to be hospitalised, who is to continue under ambulatory treatment, and who is 
to be dismissed; as not really ill, with a prescription. Routine treatments and 
injections are administered by apothecaries at smaller local centres. Dental 
work (extractions and stoppings), both for school children and for adults, has 
been greatly extended. 

Special attention has been given to maternal and child care, and to the 
anti-tuberculosis and the anti-venereal campaign. The mother is kept under 
supervision during pregnancy, and the child until school age, by visiting nurses, 
who see that they come to the welfare centres if necessary. Medical care and 
extra food are provided as occasion requires: a ration of 800 grammes of milk 
a day is provided for infants whose mothers are unable to suckle them. 

Anti-tuberculosis work is based on the principle of early detection of 
recoverable cases, and enquiry covering all members of the family affected. 
Cases are to be treated by specialists until recovery is complete. 

In the anti-venereal campaign, the aim is to keep track of known cases of 
disease, and, by means of health visitors, to ensure their regular attendance 
at treatment centres. 

Preventive and sanitary work has been intensified. About 150,000 im- 
munisations were effected in 1940. A vast amount of inspection has been 
performed in numerous fields: housing, epidemiology, foodstuffs, drinking 
water, drains, industrial hygiene, school hygiene, etc. 
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The efficiency of the unified health service is attested by the fact that during 
the two years it has been in operation, there has been no general epidemic, in 
spite of the extraordinarily unfavourable conditions resulting from the earth- 
quake. 

The cost of the system in 1939 worked out at 25 Chilean pesos per in- 
habitant.” 


Co-OPERATION IN CHILE BETWEEN THE INSPECTION SERVICES OF 
THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND THE WORKERS’ 
INSURANCE FuND 


By Circular Instruction No. 3384 dated March 1941, the 
Director-General of Labour in Chile informed all provincial inspec- 
tion services that he had accepted a suggestion from the general 
management of the Workers’ Social Insurance Fund for reciprocal 
co-operation between the labour inspectors and the officials of the 
Fund. . 


Under this agreement the labour inspectors will communicate to the officials 
of the Fund any case of failure to comply with the provisions of Act No. 4054, 
concerning social insurance, noted in the course of their inspection visits; and 
conversely the social insurance inspectors will report to the labour inspectorate 
any case of failure to comply with the provisions of labour legislation. The 
Circular states that “a special reason for agreeing to these proposals for reci- 
procal co-operation consisted in the fact that the Workers’ Insurance Fund 
has established throughout the whole country an inspection service of so mobile 
a character that it is able to visit places and districts which the labour inspec- 
tors cannot always reach. It was also desired to simplify and lighten to some 
extent the complex and arduous work incumbent upon the labour inspectors.” 


CoMING INCREASES IN BritISH HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS 


In the British House of Commons on 22°May 1941, the Minister 
of Health in Great Britain announced that a Bill would be introduced 
very soon to increase the rates of the cash benefits payable under 
the National Health Insurance scheme: the increases would come 
into effect in January next. 


It is proposed to increase the existing rates of sickness and disable- 
ment benefits by 3s. a week. The new rates would therefore be as follows: 


Sickness Disablement 
(tal CeO, RO AACR SS nc 18s. 10s. 6d. 
Women: 
Single and widows .... ....... 15s. 9s. 
IE ee a 8s. 


The cost of the increases would be met by raising the weekly contri- 
bution by 2d., shared equally by employer and insured, and the State would 
bear one- seventh of the increase in the case of men and one-fifth in the 
case of women in accordance with the existing law. 

At present non-manual workers earning over £250 a year are excluded 
from the scope of compulsory insurance. It is proposed to raise this limit 
to £420, the figure recently fixed for the same purpose under the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. It is intimated that this increase in the remunera~ 
tion limit will bring 500,000 persons within the scope of health insurance. 





1 Revista del Trabajo, Apr. 1941, p. 35. 
2 El Mercurio, 1 Apr. 1941; Revista de Asistencia Social, Dec. 1940, pp. 630-653. 
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Survey of Social Insurance. 


On the same occasion the Minister stated that the Government intended 
to carry through in due course a thorough overhaul of the existing schemes 
of social insurance, particularly health and pension insurance and workmen’s 
compensation. As a preliminary to reform, a comprehensive survey of these 
schemes would be undertaken by the Minister without Portfolio as part of 
post-war planning.” 


SoctaL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


At the second conference of Labour Ministers of the Provincial 
Governments of India”, held in January 1941, sickness insurance 
and maternity benefits were among the subjects discussed. 


It was agreed that the Central Government should be requested to under- 
take an actuarial investigation of the sickness risk in certain large industries 
and then to draft a scheme involving contributions from employers and 
workers. 

It was likewise agreed that the Central Government ought to introduce 
legislation to extend to women employed in coal mines the same maternity 
benefits as are now in force for women in factories. 

In connection with the second question, the Government of Bengal has 
collected information on the present practice regarding maternity payments 
in the Bengal coalfield. It appears that such payments, though not universal, 
are made in a large number of collieries. The usual benefit is Rs. 1 paid at 
the time of the confinement; but some collieries pay, in addition, Rs. 1 to Rs. 2 
per week for periods ranging from two weeks to four months. At all the 
collieries free medical attention is given, while at some collieries hospita? 
facilities also are provided for the workers. The hospitals«are, however, not 
made use of to any great extent by women, who prefer the services of 
untrained midwives to those of colliery doctors. There are also a number 
of maternity centres staffed by trained midwives. 


Provident Funds. 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India had recommended, in 1931, 
the establishment, by employers individually, of provident funds covering their 
lower-paid workers. The Government of India has recently admitted to the 
provident funds of the State-managed railways all workers with over 16 years 
of service, and a like increase has been made in the State of Hyderabad. 

In Sind a non-official Bill has been introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
to make compulsory the establishment of provident funds for workers in 
industrial and commercial undertakings with a view to providing old-age 
benefits. 

An important new instance of a provident fund set up on the initiative of 
the employer is the Employees Benefit Fund of the Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills Co. The Fund is financed principally by a levy of 15-18 per cent. of 
the total annual dividend of the undertaking. Elected employees share in the 
administration of the fund. At least one month’s wages per year of service is 
to be granted in case of invalidity, discretionary pensions may be awarded 
to dependants in case of death, and a lump sum of Rs. 1,500 is guaranteed 
after 20 years’ service. In addition, the employee is encouraged to build up 
a personal savings account, to which the company contributes.’ 


MARRIAGE LOANS AS INSURANCE BENEFITS IN BRAZIL 


A Legislative Decree No. 3,200 of 19 April 1941, issues a code of 
provisions concerning the organisation and protection of the family 





1 National Insurance Gazette, 29 May 1941. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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in Brazil. Its sixteen chapters regulate such matters as pre-nuptial 
medical examinations for collateral relatives about to marry, free 
civil marriage, reduced school fees for families of several children, 
free membership of sporting clubs for children belonging to large 
necessitous families, family allowances for civil servants, and higher 
income tax for the unmarried and for childless couples. Of part- 
icular interest from the social insurance standpoint is the provision 
made for marriage loans. 

All the institutions which administer compulsory pension insur- 
ance for the different occupational groups are authorised to grant 
loans to members under age 30 in order to help them to marry and 
set up house. The couple must submit a declaration of their intention 
to get married, and undergo a medical examination at the expense 
of the institution. The loan is granted only if the results of the exam- 
ination (which are communicated to the parties) are favourable. 
Two alternative kinds of loan may be granted: a larger sum for 
purchase of a home or a smaller sum for purchase of furniture. 


Home-Purchasing Loan. 


The amount of the loan cannot exceed three years’ earnings of the appli- 
cant, or of both parties if both work. The loan is applied exclusively for the 
purchase of a home, which is effected by the institution. The property cannot 
be alienated or pledged by the owner. 

The loan must be repaid within 20 years, with interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum. A moratorium, however, is provided for in case of illness and in- 
voluntary unemployment. In case of death of the borrower before repayment 
is completed, the debt may be cancelled if the family is in difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The loan is reduced by one-tenth of its original amount on the birth of 
each child which lives at least one month, and again by one-tenth when the 
child ae properly reared (physical, mental, and moral training) up to the 
age o 


Furniture-Purchase Loan. 


A smaller sum, for the purpose of furnishing a home, up to the amount of 
one year’s wages, but not more than six contos, may be borrowed by a worker 
who is about to marry. This smaller loan is repayable within 5 years, and 
interest is charged at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum.. However, the borrower 
is not required to begin repayment until 12 months after marriage and not 
even then if a child has meanwhile been born or the wife is pregnant. If 
either of these conditions is satisfied, repayment is postponed a first time for 
24 months, at the end of which it is postponed a second time under the same 
conditions, and similarly a third time in respect of the third birth or preg- 
nancy; if a fourth birth or pregnancy occurs during the third postponement, 
the debt is cancelled. The original amount of the debt is reduced by 20 per 
cent. in respect of each of the first two children and by 30 per cent. in respect 
of the third and fourth. Consequently, the entire debt is cancelled if four 
children are born within a little more than 7 years. 


Safeguards for the Lending Institution. 


The employer of the borrower is responsible for deducting from wages 
the monthly instalments of debt. 

In case of unjustified failure to repay an instalment of a home-purchase 
loan at the proper time, the lending institution may seize the home but must 
refund to the borrower the instalments he has paid, less interest. 
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The Federal Government guarantees the borrower, and reimburses the 


lending institution for all losses, except interest, which it incurs through 
granting marriage loans.” 


WorRKMEN’s COMPENSATION IN THE GoLD COAST 


The Gold Coast Workmen’s Compensation (Application) Order, 
1941, defines the workers to which the 1940 Ordinance establishing 
workmen’s compensation will apply. 


Fourteen classes of workers are covered, including any person employed: 
(1) as a driver of a mechanically propelled vehicle plying for hire or used 
in commerce or a driver’s mate or conductor employed on such vehicle; (2) 
other than a clerical worker, in or upon any premises upon which a workshop, 
factory or machinery is installed and in which, on any one day of the pre- 
ceding twelve months, more than ten persons have been employed; (3) other 
than a clerical worker, in any quarry or in any mine, or in any occupation 
involving sluicing, blasting operations or the use of explosives in any form; 
(4) as the master or as a seamen of (a) any ship propelled by mechanical 
power or towed or intended to be towed by a ship so propelled, or (b) any 
other ship of fifty tons net tonnage or over; (5) for loading, unloading, fuelling, 
constructing, repairing, demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship, or in the 
handling or transport within the limits of any port of goods which have been 
discharged from or are to be loaded into any vessel; (6) in the construction, 
repair or demolition of buildings or embankments above a certain size or any 
road, bridge, tunnel or excavation or any wharf, etc., if more than ten workers 
have been employed; (7) in setting up, repairing, etc., any telegraph or telephone 
line or post or any overhead, underground or under-water electric line, etc.; 
(8) other than a clerical worker, as an employee of a railway or who is 
employed upon a railway; -(9) in the operation of any ferry boat capable of 
carrying more than ten persons; (10) other than a clerical worker, on any 
plantation or estate which is maintained for the purpose of growing cocoa, 
bananas, citrus fruits, palm produce, rubber or other produce intended for 
export and on which not less than 25 persons are employed; (11) other than 
a clerical worker, in the generating, transforming or supplying of electrical 
energy; (12) in producing or in exhibiting cinematograph pictures; (13) in 
the felling or extraction. of timber by an employer who has during any one day 
in the preceding twelve months had more than 25 employees engaged in such 
work; (14) in the loading, unloading into or from shops, stores, railway 
trucks, lorries, etc., provided that the employer has had on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months more than 25 employees engaged at any one time.* 


CO-OPERATION 


THE CENTRAL FEDERATION OF DANISH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The Central Federation of Danish Co-operative Societies (De 
samvirkende danske Andelsselskaber), which is numerically the 
largest of the two groups of co-operative societies in Denmark, has 
recently published a report on the activities during 1939 of the 
organisations for which it acts as an information, research, and edu- 
cation centre. 








1 Diario Ofictal, 19 Apr. 1941, pp. 7754-7737. 


2Gold Coast Gazette, 15 Feb. 1941. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 217. 
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The figures indicate a certain progress as regards the number of societies, 
their membership, and their total trade in comparison with the previous year, 
except for a slight decrease in the case of those organisations which were 
dependent mainly on foreign markets (for the exportation of certain produce, 
such as butter, or supply of certain items, especially fodder). 

At the end of 1939 the co-operative organisations grouped in the Central 
Federation numbered 7,208 (7,161 in 1938 and 7,115 in 1937). Their member- 
ship was 2,059,163 (2,033,723 in 1938 and 1,816,611 in 1937), a figure affected 
by duplication since most Danish co-operators are members of more than one 
co-operative organisation. The total trade of all the co-operative organisations 
in the Federation amounted to 2,249,000,000 crowns (2,179,800,000 in 1933 
and 2,013,900,000 in 1937). The staff employed by all these organisations rose 
from 23,523 persons in 1937 to 24,293 in 1938 and 24,925 in 1939.* 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE 
Post-War PERIOD 


In August of last year, a conference was held in London of 
representatives of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the International Trade Secretariats. The object of that con- 
ference was to ascertain in what fields trade union activity could 
continue. A joint committee, consisting of representatives of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and 5 representatives 
of the International Trade Secretariats, was instructed to investigate 
the ground for the solution of this question. 


The first meeting of the committee was held on 8 May 1941, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine. All the members of the commit- 
tee were in attendance. The situation of the international trade union 
organisations was gone into in a general debate, in which the opinion was 
expressed on all sides that closer collaboration between the existing bodies 
was essential. In order to co-ordinate activities, it was decided to conduct 
an enquiry into the available means and possibilities of the organisations 
concerned. As soon as the requisite basis is to hand for practical pro- 
posals by the committee, a general conference will be summoned of all 
trade secretariats. 

The committee was further of the opinion that one of the tasks of 
the international trade union movement was to deal with the future of 
the international trade union organisations. One of the early meetings of 
the committee will thus study the question of the complete reorganisation 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats in the post-war period.’ 


Tue TRADE Union MoveMENT IN SoutTH AFRICA 
THe SoutH AFRICAN TRADES AND LABOUR COUNCIL 


The 1941 Annual Conference of the South African Trades and 
Labour Council was held at Durban from 14 to 18 April 1941. 
Forty-seven unions were represented by 78 delegates from organis- 
ations with a total membership of over 110,000. A number of 
motions were submitted, affecting vital issues arising from the war, 
including the questions of profitccring, the increased cost of living, 
and industrial conscription. 


1 Andelsselskaber i Danmark « Aaret 1939. 
2 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions, Bulletin, 3 June 1941. 
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It was agreed that the new National Executive Committee should make 
strong representations to the Government for the taking of drastic steps 
against profiteers by placing them under Government control, and for the fixing 
of wholesale prices, which, it was stated, were almost entirely uncontrolled. 
Certain delegates criticised industrial conscription but the large majority of 
the Conference realised that the Army could not carry on the fight for the 
maintenance of freedom without being provided with proper war materials. 

Other points under discussion are summarised below. 


Minimum Wages. 


A motion urging the Government to introduce legislation to provide a 
minimum wage of ls. per hour for unskilled labour was unanimously adopted. 
It was pointed out that the existing Wage Act, which had been in operation 
for 15 years, had failed to realise the main purpose for which it was passed, 
namely, the raising of the standards of the vast mass of low-paid workers. The 
incoming Executive Committee was instructed to request the Government to 
introduce, with the least possible delay, a new Act to deal with sweating and 
low wages. 


Pensions. 

A resolution was passed calling upon the Government to provide by legis- 
lation for pensions in all industries on a contributory basis, such pensions to 
be on the basis of at least 50 per cent. of the wages paid in each industry. It 
was also agreed to ask that old-age pensions should be increased to a minimum 
of £8 a month. 


Health Insurance and State Medical Services. 


A resolution calling upon the Government to introduce legislation providing 
tor a non-contributory national health insurance scheme, and a resolution call- 
ing for the introduction of a State Medical Services Bill at the next Session 
of Parliament, were adopted. 


Holidays. 


It was agreed to urge the Government to inaugurate a compulsory 3 weeks’ 
annual paid holiday in all industries where such does not operate at present. 


Soldiers’ Hardships. 


It was argued by delegates that the dependants of soldiers who receive no 
allowances from their employers were suffering severe hardships owing to the 
inadequacy of the military allowances for wives and children. As a result, a 
resolution was passed calling upon the Government to impose a levy of 5 per 
cent. on all commercial and industrial capital for that purpose. 


New National Executive Committee. 


Mr. A. A. Moore was re-elected President, Mr. A. J. Downes, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mr. W. J. de Vries, General Secretary, henceforth on a permanent 
basis.* 


Tue Cape FEDERATION OF LABOUR UNIONS 


The Annual Conference of the Cape Federation of Labour 
Unions took place on 3 and 4 May and was continued on 11 May 
1941. The attendance at the Conference was very representative of 





1The South African Typographical Journal, May 1941; Municipal Affairs, May 1941. 
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the affiliated unions. Four of the important resolutions passed are 
reproduced below 


(1) That the Government, having conscripted man labour, should imme- 
diately take steps to control prices, limit profits and conscript wealth and 
industries. 

(2) That the Conference protests against the action of the Federation, 
representing thousands of non-European workers, in having accepted the Fac- 
tories Bill with its colour-bar clauses. 

(3) That the Conference protests against the differential rates of pay 
between European and non-European soldiers, and demands that this injustice 
be removed without delay. 

(4) That the Conference makes urgent representations to the Prime Minis- 
ter to authorise the drafting and introduction of a Minimum Wage Bill, stipul- 
ating a definite weekly wage below which no person employed shall be paid. 


The new Executive Committee, consisting of 16 members, while it has a 
number of experienced trade unionists, includes several younger trade unionists. 
Thus Mr. R. Stuart, who has been Secretary of the Federation for the last 28 
years, declined nomination, and was followed in this course by Mr. D. Mac- 
Williams, President, and Mr. Gallant, the Senior Vice-President. 

Mr. E. W. Wentzel of the Amalgamated Engineering Union was elected 
President, Mr. Bowers of the Furniture Workers’ Union, Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent,, and Mr. Bayman of the Typographical Union, Junior Vice-President, 
Mr. A. W. H. Rose of the Building, Electrical and Allied Trades Union, 
Treasurer, and Mr. J. W. Emmerich of the Tramway Union, Secretary.’ 


Swiss TRADE UNION FEDERATION 


At the annual conference of the Swiss Trade Union Federation, 
held at Berne on 16 May 1941 under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Robert Bratschi, National Councillor, the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion were vocational organisation and family allowances. 


Vocational Organisation. 


A report submitted by Dr. Max Weber emphasised the fact that the 
question of vocational organisation had been under discussion by the 
Federation, in connection with the question of collective agreements, since 
1933. Principles and model rules formulated by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive of the Federation and subsequently approved by 
the Executive were also approved by the conference. Vocational organisa- 
tion, as conceived by the trade unions, particularly in the printing and 
kindred trades, where the principles have long been applied in practice, 
must be based on the following principles: mutual recognition of the trade 
organisations on both sides; recognition of the right to be a member of 
an organisation both for the individual worker and for the employer; 
collaboration on the basis of equal rights, all joint bodies being equally 
representative of both sides. 


Family Allowances. 


The resolution on family allowances adopted by the conference, after 
consideration of a report by the Secretary, declared that the Swiss 
trade unions had always been in favour of measures for the pro- 
tection of the family. Experience had, however, shown that the general 
effect of family allowances was that they acted as a drag on wages ani 
rendered more difficult the adjustment of wages to the continued rise in 
the cost of living. Consequently, family allowances could not be regarded 
as an appropriate measure to counter the falling birth-rate or ensure the 





1 Official Organ of the Cape Federation of Labour Unions, May 1941. 
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enduring welfare of large families. The menace of war which had been 
hanging over Europe for many years and the lack of economic security 
and its consequences were much more powerful influences than the meas- 
ures proposed to counteract the fall in the birth-rate. Strong objection 
was taken to any proposal to utilise the moneys of the funds for compensa- 
tion for loss of wages as a means of providing family allowances. On the 
contrary, the Federation called for the application of these moneys to the 
strengthening of the unemployment insurance system and to the establish- 
ment of old-age and survivors’ insurance, the latter being now a most 
urgently needed reform. The Federation declared its conviction that, in 
addition to the adjustment of wages to the rising cost of living and in 
particular the raising of basic wages, a generous policy was necessary to 
favour larger families by the granting of various benefits, such as abate- 
ments of taxes. In conclusion, the Federation insisted on the need for 
the payment to single workers of a wage sufficient to enable them to set up 
homes for themselves while they were still young, and for guaranteed 
security of employment.* 


TRADE UNION REORGANISATION IN BoHEMIA-MORAVIA 


The trade union movement in the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia underwent further reorganisation in May 1941. Shortly 
after the occupation of the country by Germany the various free 
trade union organisations had been suppressed and the movement 
had been reorganised in two central federations controlled by the 
Government, one for salaried employees, the other for wage earners. 
These two federations have now been suppressed and all trade union 
organisations have been made directly subordinate to a single trade 
union centre, the Workers’ Trade Union Centre. According to the 
Czech press, the object of the new measure was to simplify the 
organisation of the trade union movement still further. 


The new Centre held a meeting in May 1941, at which the German com- 
missioner for occupational organisations in Bohemia-Moravia defined the 
functions of the trade union movement. He pointed out that the movement had 
to be free from all political influences, and that the principal task of the trade 
unions lay in the field of the education of young people and vocational training 
as a means of securing an efficient labour force. The trade unions, he said, 
were not to undertake administrative work but were above all to collaborate in 
the solution of social questions. It was absolutely necessary that they should 
understand to the full the real meaning of the new era. 

The President of the Trade Union Centre, Mr. V. Stoces, appointed 21 
heads for the 26 unions affiliated to the Centre. These heads are directly subor- 
dinate to him and took an oath of loyalty before assuming office. The member- 
ship of the affiliated trade unions on 1 March 1941 was 627,918, as compared 
with 571,000 at the beginning of July 1940 and 393,000 at the beginning of 
January 1940? 


A Concress or PottsH SEAMEN 


The Seamen’s Section of the Polish Transport Workers’ Union, 
reconstituted in Great Britain, held a congress in Glasgow on 2 and 
3 March 1941. In addition to the delegates, representatives of the 
Polish Government, the International Labour Office, the Polish 
Officers’ Union, and the International Transport Workers’ Feder- 
ation were present. 





1 Communication to the I.L.0O. 
2 Narodni Prace, 18, 20, 21, 25 and 27 May 1941. 
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A report on activities was submitted, covering the second half of 1940. 
It dealt with the reconstruction of the Section and the improvements in work- 
ing conditions which had been secured. Among the improvements were a 50 per 
cent. increase in wages and better relations between officers and men. At the end 
of 1940 the Section had a membership of 562, out of some 900 Polish seamen 
serving in Polish merchant ships. 

The congress decided to set up a shipping co-operative society, which 
Polish seamen were urged to join and to entrust their savings to. The Execu- 
tive hopes shortly to purchase a ship and entrust its operation to the co- 
operative society. Further the Executive was instructed to promote measures 
to develop the Polish merchant fleet. Social insurance is still in an unsatis- 
factory condition as far as Polish seamen are concerned, and ,the most urgent 
reforms will be sought whilst the war is in progress. 

A. Adamezyk was elected president of the Section and L. Passalski sec- 
retary-treasurer.’ 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The total population of India at present is estimated at 400 million, 
according to the first preliminary reports on the 1941 decennial census (taken 
on 27 and 28 February 1941) which have been received at the office of the 
Census Commissioner at New Delhi, and the rate cf increase in the last decade 
at 15 per cent., as against 10 or 11 per cent. in the previous decades. There 
has been a larger increase in upper India than in the south, and this is attribu- 
ted, in the main, to recent agricultural development, as a result of which large 
areas have been brought under cultivation in the Punjab, Bhawalpur, Sind, 
the United Provinces, and Eastern Bengal. 

* * * 


On 1 July 1941, contributions began to be collected_under the Canadian sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. Benefits will not be payable before January 
1942. 

* + * 


The reconstitution of the International Trade Secretariats was the subject 
of a report to the meeting of the General Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress, held in May 1941. In the view of the Council it is necessary to 
establish some form of permanent joint organisation embracing all the forces 
available and capable of adaptation later to meet post-war conditions. The 
work of each secretariat and the resources of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions are being surveyed in order to work out a scheme in detail. 





1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, No. 9, 5 May 1941. 

















STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different countries 
concerning employment and unemployment in general and hours of 
work, which are published in the Review at regular intervals, brough¢ 
up to date in accordance with the latest data received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1940. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the July 1941 number of the Review under 
the heading “Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 





been replaced by another, or revised. 
Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 







































































































































































AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA 
‘ Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment 
Trade union returns exchange 
Date Unemployed Days of Unemployed statistics 
Unemployed _ arebege Unemployment 
uring the A ts f 
Number Per cent. month) Per cent.’ Number Per cent. La agp tn 
1929 47,359 11.1 13,000 2 1.9 107 ,000 4.2 14,996 
1930 84,767 19.3 36,000 2 5.4 341,000 12.8 33,008 
1931 117,866 27.4 110,000 2 14.5 442,000 17.4 69,719 
1932 120,454 29.0 211,000 2 23.5 639 ,000 26.0 75,140 
1933 104,035 25.1 210,000 2 20.5 646 ,000 26.5 81,809 
1934 86,865 20.5 235,000 2 23.4 521,000 20.6 "888 
1935 71,823 16.5 210,927 21.7 483 ,000 19.0 84,050 
1936 53,992 12.2 154,038 16.2 430,000 16.7 90,133 
1937 41,823 9.3 125,929 13.1 337 ,000 12.5 88,516 
1938 40,526 8.7 203,000 17.6 407 ,000 15.1 105, 236 
1939 45,775 9.7 173,000 18.8 386 ,000 14.1 103,739 
1940 39,116 8.0 151,000 — _ — 100,417 
1940: July ° ° _ _ 238 ,000 8.3 103,436 
4 36 , 892 7.4 _— _ 201,000 6.9 94,234 
Sept. * * — _ 157,000 5.3 81,062 
Oct. * * _— — 119,000 4.0 78,320 
Nov. 31,491 6.2 _ — — — 79,114 
Dec. * * 218,714 _ a ake "136 
1941: Jan. * * 244,844 ase ‘ane men 78,449 
eb. 27, 289 5.3 203 ,000T —_ ne nese 384 
Mar. * * 173 ,000t - _ — 73,481 
May —_ i i = — x 56,7 
June ° . _ = “a a _ 
Persons 
covered 514 1,016 2,986 a 
(thousa nds) 
DENMARK DAnziG || Estonia 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA! Free City of 
CHILE 
a Employ- || Employ- || Employ- 
Trade rade union ment ment ment 
Employment || union fund | Pamplovwent| fund returns | exchange || exchange exchange 
— exchange returns statistics statistics || statistics || statistics 
statistics Unemployed in Unemployed Appli- : 
‘ receipt of benefit Applicants cants Unem- ||Applicants 
Applicants for for work Per | for work || Ployed for work 
work registered|| Number | Per cent.| registered Number | cent. |registered ||registered ||registered 
1929 * 23,763 2.2 41,630 42,817 | 15.5) 44,581 12,905 3,172 
1930 * 51,371 4.5 105,442 39,631 | 13.7) 40,551 18,291 3,089 
1931 29,345 102,179 8.3 291,332 53,019 | 17.9} 59,430 24,898 3,542 
1932 107 , 296 184,555 13.5 554,059 99,508 | 31.7) 126,039 33,244 7,121 
1933 71,805 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 97,478 | 28.8) 121,115 31,408 8,284 
1934 30 ,055 245,953 17.4 676 ,994 81,756 | 22.1) 97,595 20 ,326 2,970 
1935 10,674 235 , 623 15.9 686,269 || 76,195 | 19.7} 92,406 || 17 983 || 77-7794 
1936 6,474 208 ,096 13.1 622,687 78,669 | 19.3) 93,261 13.553 1' 276 
1937 3,215 151,167 8.8 408 ,949 95,103 | 21.9) 108,634 "009 1160 
1938 4,578 161,391 5 9.15 | 335,5185 || 97,136 | 21.4] 112,050 || 3"499 1'243 
1939 9,415 ° * 44,0806 88,924 18.4 102,066 1.0677 1/418 
1940 8,550 ° * * 119,593 | 23.9) 133,358 * ae 
1940: July 8,932 * * * 80,928 | 16.1] 91,806 * aaa 
Aug. 9,838 . ° * 89,673 | 17.8) 100,781 * — 
Sept. 9,752 * * * 89,936 | 17.8] 101,401 * _ 
Oct. 9,117 * * * 96,332 | 19.1) 108,074 * — 
Nov 9,460 * * * 117,262 | 23.2} 129,951 * — 
Dec 8,183 ° * * 179,410 | 35.6) 193,198 * — 
1941: Jan 5,207 * * S 180,668 | 34.8) 196,180 * -—- 
Feb. 4,915 * * * 178,296 | 34.3) 194,173 * — 
Mar 4,833 * * ad 140,014 | 26.8) 155, * a 
April 2,991 * * * 95,494 | 18.3] 109,122 * — 
May 4,003 * ° * _ 11.3] 72, 6 —_— 
June _ . ° . — _ -— * _— 
Persons 9 
covered * 1,782t * 494 * * * 
(thousands) 
1 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 2 Estimates. 3Since 
Jan. 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 4 Before January 1935, unemployed registered. 5 I-VIIL. 6 Average for 11 


months. 


TI-VII. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (Cont.) 















































































































































FINLAND FRANCE 
GERMANY 
—' Publ Empl 
i mployment - 7 
Date a. relief fund pa a Old territory | Austria 
statistics statistics statistics Employment exchange statistics 
Unem- Unemployed a ; Total 
ployed in receipt of a Unemployed registered Unemployed 
registered relief or wor Number Per cent. registered 
1929 3,877 928 10,052 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 * 
1930 8,009 2,514 13,859 3,075,580 15.2 242,612 * 
1931 11,495 56,112 75,215 4,519,704 23.3 . * 
1932 17,351 273,412! 308 ,096 5,575,492 30.1 377 , 894 * 
1933 17,139 276 ,033 307 , 844 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 * 
1934 10,011 345,033 376 ,320 2,718,309 2 14.92 370,210 * 
1935 7,163 426 ,931 465,875 2,151 ,039% 11.63 348 ,675 * 
1936 4,796 431,897 475,272 1,592,655 8.3 349 , 663 * 
1937 3,695 . sd 379,095 912,312 4.6 320,961 * 
1938 3,602 375,742 408 ,024 429 , 461 2.1 244,788 4 * 
1939 3, 361, 930° 404 ,604¢ * * * 284,132°¢ 
1940 4,121 — — * * * * 
1940: July 4,528 * * * * * = 
Aug. 4,862 * * s * * a 
Sept. 5,040 * * ° * * 32,000 
Oct. 5,318 750 ,000 1,059 ,000 * * * — 
Nov. 5,303 * * * * * -= 
Dec. 3,915 * 824,000 * * * _ 
1941: Jan. 5,501 * 676 ,000 * * * _— 
eb. 6,205 * * * * * — 
Mar. 5,756 * 534,391 * * * _ 
April 5,843 ed —_ * * * — 
May oun . owe ~ * * om 
June Sut * nai * * * an 
Persons 
covered | * * * 22,090 * ° 
(thousands) 
GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY 
Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
Date 16-64 years) statistics a 
Wholly unemp.| Un. owing Applicants for work statistics 
(incl. casuals) | to temporary Total registe 
stoppages ar 
ba a Unempl. owing Agate 
(incl. casuals) | to temporary A 
Percentages enemas registered 
1929 8.2 2.2 10.4 950 , 593 264,911 15,173 
1930 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 43,5928 
1931 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 52,305 
1932 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 , 235 
1933 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450 , 570 60,595 
1934 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363 , 794 52,157 
1935 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306 , 228 52,048 
1936 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246 ,996 52,114 
1937 9.3 1.5 10.5% 1,283,523 200 , 876 48,359 
1938 10.0% 2.69 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 47,426 
1939 8.8 1.5 10.3 1,297,801 215,759 48,348 
1940 —_ _ _ 802,921 160,615 43,684 
1940: July 4.5 1.1 5.6 674 ,02410 153, 242 10 40,641 
Aug. 4.3 1.1 5.4 645,072 154,380 37,894 
Sept. 4.5r 1.3r 5.8 644,846 185,000 40,243 
Oct. _ _— _ 663 , 769 171,082 42,872 
Nov. _ — _ 627 ,816 163 , 364 44,615 
Dec —_ —_ —_ 563 ,431 141,848 43,735 
1941: Jan. _ _ _— 543 , 225 152,381 ,998 
Feb. — _— _ 466,614 114,235 57, 
Mar. — —- a 382,227 75,691 — 
April _ _ — 335,138 75,373 —_ 
May — — _ 303,244 65,744 —_ 
June _— _ _ 254,206 47,733 — 
Persons 
covered 15,032 * * 
(thousands) 
1 From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 2 Since 31 July 1933, 
not including persons employed in labour camps. 3 Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 4 Before April 
1938, applicants for work registered. 5 Average of 10 months. 6 Average of 9 months. 7 Figure of 9 


March. 


8 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 


* Including agriculture. 


10 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government Training Centres who were unemploycd when they entered 


the Centres. 
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354 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (Cont.) 
IRELAND JAPAN ! LATVIA LITHUANIA ! MExIco 
Employment 7 : 
exchange statistics Official estimates Employment |} Employment 
Date Applicants for work U ae exchange exchange Official 
ma ware nemploy: statistics statistics estimates 
With claims Applications 
to unempl. Total Number Per for work Unemployed Number 
benefit cent. registered registered unemployed 
1929 14,679 20,702 * * 5,617 * * 
1930 16,378 22,398 369 , 408 5.3 4,851 * 75,6952 
1931 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 8,709 * 257,979 
1932 20,217 62,8173 485,681 6.8 14,587 * 339,378 
1933 19,788 72,472 408,710 5.6 8,156 * y §6=6. 275, 774 
1934 20, 558 103,671 372,941 5.0 4,972 * 234,538 
1935 18,410 119.498 356,044 4.6 4,825 3,780 191,371 
1936 16,035 99 272 338 , 365 4.3 3,851 3,533 186 ,904 
1937 19,112 81.760 295,443 3.7 3,014 3,144 180,128 
1938 20,571 88/714 237 , 371 3.0 2,164 2,618 209 , 332r 
1939 21,232 93,074 _ -_ 2,484 1,893 * 198 ,593r 
1940 23,318 84,054 — — _ - 2 
1940: July 21,647 59,827 — _ -- _ 161,410 
Aug. 21,562 61,543 _ — _— —_— 177,702 
Sept. 22,614 65,127 = _ —_— —_ 194,067 
Oct. 23,680 67,775 —- _ — —_ 189,761 
Nov. 23,415 104,555 _ _ —_ — 181,813 
Dec. 23 ,038 96 , 386 — —_ _ _— 192,936 
1941: Jan. 24,462 106 ,529 _— _— _— _ 
Feb. 26,753 106,145 oo — — — —_ 
March 26,736 69,278 _ _ —_ — — 
April 26,234 70,188 — _— — = —_— 
May 23,563 62,877 — — —_ — om 
June — -- = — — — —_ 
Persons 
covered os 8,172 * * * 
(thousands) 
NETHERLANDS NETHERLANDS Norway 
INDIES 
Voluntary unemployment Employ- Employment Trade union fund Employment 
insurance ment exchange returns exchange 
Date statistics * exchange statistics statistics 
statistics Unemployed 
Unemployed Days of | Wholly un- Applicants 
unem- employed for work Number Per Un- 
Number Percent |ployment] registered registered cent. employed’ 
6 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 * * 5,902 15.4 19,089 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 * * 7,175 16.6 19,353 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138, 231 6,964 * 22.3 27,478 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 10,922 14,790 30.8 , 831 
1933 163 ,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 14,576 16, 588 33.4 36,279 
1934 160,400 32.1 28.0 332, 772 15,784 15,963 30.7 36 ,339 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 17,418 14,783 25.3 36,103 
1936 169 , 387 36.3 32.7 414,512 19,700 13, 267 18.8 32,643 
1937 137,674 29.2 26.9 368 ,909 19,281 16,532 20.0 ,520 
1938 134,304 27.2 25.0 353 ,646 16,814 19,230 22.0 28,923 
1939 112,595 | 21.8 | 19.9 253.2618 17,906 16,789 | 18.3 26,777 
1940 _ _ — ere 18,461 — 23.1 29, 
1940: July 128,508 25.2 20.0 190 , 302 20 ,689 _— 19.8 31,300 
Aug. 104,940 21.0 16.8 157,231 19,015 — 15.3 25,900 
Sept. 95,819 19.4 15.3 142,670 18,309 — 12.9 22,800 
Oct. 87 ,463 18.0 14.6 150,756 17,118 _ 12.4 23,600 
Nov. 84,271 17.6 14.9 143, 237 15,932 _ 12.0 22,950 
Dec. — — 17.3 253 ,067r 15,640 —_ 16.1 21,800 
1941: Jan. — — 23.6r 265,853 15,921 _— 16.7 — 
Feb. —_ — 21.1 183 ,000T 16,414 — 17.8 = 
March -- — 15.4 120 ,O0O00T 16,609 = 18.3 —_ 
April —_ 13.5 109 , 000¢ 15,970 _ — — 
May _— — _ — — — - _ 
June — — — —_ — — —_ _- 
Persons 
covered 527 * * 95 * 
(thousands) 
1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. ? Figure for the month of May. 3 Series enlarged. 
‘During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel); from January 1940, covering present territory. 
7 The 


tExcluding agriculture. 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


‘ 


6 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
8 From April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
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NEw ZEALAND POLAND ! RUMANIA? SWEDEN 
Employment Employment Statistics of 
Date exchange Employment | exchange Trade union local unem- 
statistics exchange statistics statistics returns ployment 
committees 
Unemployed Applications for 
males work registered Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed for relief 
Registered Number Per cent. registered Number Per cent. registered 
1929 2,895 129,450 4.9 7,449 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 5,318 226 , 659 8.8 23 , 367 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 41,431 299 , 502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 51,549 255 , 582 11.8 38,958 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 46,944 249 ,660 11.9 29 ,060 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 39,235 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 38,234 381,935 167 13,778 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 36,890 367,327 15.6 13,549 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 * 375,088 14.6 10,851 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1938 t7a7 347,509 12°7 7,271 74,582 11.8 14/927 
1939 6,422 5 414,584° |—45 73 6,020 71,467 10.07 15,360 
1940 4,352 * * - 89, 126 12.2 12,695 
1940: July 6,187 * * 2,248 68,917 9.4 7,902 
Aug. 4,850 * * — 70,289 9.5 10,361 
Sept. 4,286 * . _— 75,906 10.3 12,243 
Oct. 3,534 * * <= 84,089 11.4 16,122 
Nov. 2,620 * * _ 96 053 13.0 20; 562 
’ 2,405 * * —_ 119,487 16.5 , 469 
posi: om 1,964 * * — 127 ,686r 17.2r 30,512 
eb. 1,924 * * a 120,487r 16. 5r 34,900 
Mar. 1,815 * * — 111,253 15.1 33,702 
April 2,132 * * _ 95,514 12.9 , 552 
May 2,121 * * — _ — — 
June — * * _ _ _- — 
Persons 
covered * 2,978 * 725 289 8 
(thousands) 
SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES YUGOSLAVIA 
Unemployment Employment ’ Trade Employment || Employment 
insurance exchange Estimates union exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage 
bate eo! Applications unemployed Applicants Unemployed 
for work for work registered 
Wholly Partially registered N.LC.B.® | A.F.L. 1° | Weighted registered 
1929 1.8 % y 8,131 0.9 3.9 8.2 * 8,370 
1930 3.4 7.2 12,881 7.8 9.7 14.5 * 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 16.3 17.4 19.1 . 9'930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 24.9 25.9 23.8 * 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67 , 867 25.1 26.4 24.3 * 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 20.2 22.5 20.9 * 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 18.4 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 16,752 
1936 13.2 5.3 93,009 14.5 18.2 13.3 7,705,270 19,436 
1937 10.0 2.5 71,130 12.0 15.8 10.5 5,125,094 21,643 
1938 8.6 4.5 65, 583 18.8 20.5 15.3 7,404,187 22,549 
1939 6.5 2.9 40,324 16.7 18.7 10.7 6, 246 ,036 24,223 
1940 3.1 2:1 16,374 15.0 16.9 —_— 5,314,806 26,724 
1940: July 2.1 2.4 12,795 15.5 17.1 _— 5,564,671r 19,309 
Aug. 2.3 2.7 12,963 13.9 16.5 — 5,210,660r 18,083 
Sept. 2.2 2.7 11,625 12.2 15.1 —_ 4,910,827r 10,658 
Oct. 2.2 2.1 11,609 11.7 14.5 —_ 4,618,504 16,129 
Nov. 2.5 2.1 14,321 12.8 14.4 — 4,568,415 19,058 
Dec. 5.3 2.4 24,477 12.5 14.0 — 4,738,697 32,143 
1941: Jan. 4.4 1.9 22,853 13.3 15.9 — 5,093 ,476 49,073 
Feb. 3.1 1.8 15,075 12.7 14.9 — 5,101,417 46,092 
Mar. 2.0 1.6 9,514 Bu.8 13.9 — 5,166,491r -- 
April 1.5 1.4 7,846 9.7 12.7 — 5,096,841 — 
May 1.4 1.4 7,857 6.9 11.3 — 5,115,923 — 
June _ -- — 4.6 9.8 — — om 
Persons 
covered 529 * 55,374 54,286 1,017t * . 
|_ (thousands) 





1 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 


* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 








2The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
1939, numbers of unemployment benefits current. 


® Number of relief funds (units). 


sI-VI. 


4 Excluding 
5 From April 


7From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 


® National Industrial Conference Board. 


10 American Federation of Labor. 













































































































































































356 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 =100) 1 
na Colombia 
(Buenos (Central CzEcHo- GREAT 
Aires) CANADA Zone) | SLOVAKIA*/ FRANCE ||GERMANY?] BRITAIN || HUNGARY JAPAN LATVIA 
Statist. Statist. Statist Sickness Statist. Sickness |Compulsory| Sickness B.S.A. Sickness 
of establ.|| of establ. jof establ.|| insur. of establ. insur. unempl. insur. Esti- insur. 
Date (A) (A) statist. (A) Statistics | ins. stat. statist. mate statist. 
I.T.C. || M.L.T.C.€} M.I.T. | A.1.T.eC.e|/M.1.T.eC.e]) A.M.LT.C.2 |M.1.T.eC.e] M.I.T.C.e] M.I.T. L.T.C.e 
Wage | Wage earners,| Wage Wage Wage earners, || Wage earners, || Wage earners, | Wage earners} Wage Wage earners, 
earners | sal. empl. | earners || earners | salaried empl.) sal. empl. || salaried empl. || salaried empl.) earners |sal. empl. 
1929 100.0 100.6 * 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 100.9 95.3 * 97.6 100.0 93.3 95.8 94.3 97.8 104.9 
1931 97.8 86.1 * 92.3 92.6 81.5 92.2 89.2 96.9 97.5 
1932 94.2 73.5 * 82.6 80.9 71.1 91.4 82.0 97.7 82.5 
1933 98.2 70.1 * 75.4 79.4 74.0 94.7 81.2 103.1 87.8 
1934 104.4 80.7 * 75.0 76.9 85.5 99.2 86.9 115.5 95.1 
1935 103.2 83.5 * 76.6 73.6 90.64 101.5 91.2 121.6 100.8 
936 119.5 87.1 * 82.4 74.1 97.2 106.7 97.7 123.8 107.1 
1937 126.1 95.9 * 90.0 78.6 104.3 112.3 104.0 131.2 116.3 
1938 129.5 93.9 100.0 91.05 81.2 110.9 5as.8 110.6 135.9T 123.6 
1939 132.1 95.7 92.7 100.05 83.47 116.5? 114,25 118.8 as * 
1940 129.2 104.4 —— * a - * 125.6 oo * 
wane +4 * 107.5 -- 112.8 * * * 124.7 * * 
| Aug. * 110.6 _— 111.8 ° * * 125.6 * * 
: Sept. * 114.5 — 111.7 * * * 125.3 * * 
Oct. * 117.0 — _— * * * 129.0 * * 
Nov. s 116.9 — 112.4 * * * 132.9 * * 
Dec. * 112.8 —_ — * * * 124.4 ° * 
1941:Jan. * 113.6 _— — * * * — * * 
Feb. * 113.7 = 95.7 * * * — * * 
Mar. * 118.7 _— 101.9 * * * -— * * 
April * 122.4 _— — * * * _— * * 
May eo a= ou a=» * as ~ a ~ 7” 
June 7 =i Jad — * * * ies * * 
Persons 
covered * 1,317 13 1,393 2,403 21,414 12,110 1,233 6, 600T 212 
(thousands) 
LUXEM- || NETHER- UNION OF YucGo- 
BURG LANDS Norway SouTtTH AFRICA U.S.S.R. UNITED STATES SLAVIA 
Statist. || Accident || Statist. Statist. of establ. Statist. B.L.S. | N.LC.B.| A.F.L. || Sickness 
of establ. |] unempl. || of establ. (A/B) of establ. accident 
Date (A) insur. (B) J (A) Estimate insur. 
statist.* Europeans! Total Statist. 
M.L.T. ||/M.I.T.C.e]| M.1.T.Ce M.L.T.e A.MAIT.C.© || MALT.C® | AMAT.C. | AMAT.C. |) 1 T.ec.e 
Wage || Wage earners||Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners||Wage earners Wage earners| Wage earners|| Wage earn. 
earners || sal. empl. ||salaried empl. salaried empl. salaried empl.||Salaried empl.| salaried empl./salaried empl. 4 emp. 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.1 102.2 * 98.4 99.3 119.4 90.8 94.3 95.2 104.3 
1931 84.1 96.0 * 96.0 95.2 156.1 79.6 86.7 88.1 100.7 
1932 67.6 85.3 * 91.9 88.7 188.6 67.7 78.7 79.8 88.6 
1933 64.8 85.0 * 98.0 94.9 183.5 68.9 79.5 80.0 86.1 
1934 65.5 86.6 * 111.0 108.1 194.6 77.1 85.6 85.0 89.8 
1935 66.8 84.2 100° 123.2 122.1 203.1 80.6 88.4 87.8 93.3 
1936 68.8 85.1 108 134.2 134.9 211.8t 87.1 93.4 91.7 101.8 
1937 74.9 91.5 110 143.6 143.1 221.8T 92.9 97.3 95.3 112.4 
1938 76.2 95.4 110 146.2 148.1 228.5T 83.1 91.0 91.0 118.2 
1939 74.3 102.65 || 116 148.1 148.9 — X? .4 94.6 94.1 119.2 
1940 —_— etd 113 148.9 155.8 a 91.4 98.0 97.3 = 
1940 July — * * 147.2 155.9 * 89.9 97.1 97.0 123.9 
ug. — * * 148.1 156.3 * 91.7 99.2 97.8 126.7 
— —_— * 123 147.8 156.8 * 94.1 101.2 99.5 129.5 
Oct. ~— * * 148.1 156.7 * 95.8 101.9 98.2 129.8 
Nov. — * * 149.0 156.7 * 96.1 100.7 100.6 125.0 
Dec. —_ * 118 149.7 156.9 * 98.7 101.1 101.1 eae, 
1941:Jan. oe * ° 150.5 157.8 * 94.8 100.3 98.9 — 
Feb. -- * * 151.7 162.0 * 97.3 101.1 100.2 inn 
Mar. -- * 108 152.4 163.7 * 98.3 103.1r 101.5 —_ 
April -- * * 152.9 163.7 * 99.7 104.8 103.1 ite 
May aaa * * ae <i * 101.8 108.0 104.9 —_— 
June — * —_— as os * 103.6 110.8 106.6 — 
Persons 
covered 31 1,326 /527 207 —/180 —/713 27, 800t 23,045 48,439 46,683 707 
(thousands) 
Abbreviations: A = Agriculture; a Mines; I = Industries; T = Transport;C = Commerce and services; B.L.S. = Bureau 


4 Labor Statistics; N.I.C 
B.S.A. = Bureau of Social Affairs. 


(A), (B), (A/B): See International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, 


1Except for series in italics. 
1935 including the Saar territory. 


B. = National Industrial Conference Board; os F.L. 


= American Federation of Labor: 


537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 
‘Since November 


2Since January 1939: Rutomie Biesnaten. 


5I-VIII. 


618 July 1938 =100. 


3 Old territory. 


7I-VII. 


8 Until 1938, insurance- 
® September- 


accident statistics; from 1939, extrapolation with reference to unemployment-insurance statistics. 
December 1935= 100. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed 










































































(1929 =100)1 
Great Britain 
AUSTRALIA| CANADA CHILE |DENMARK| Estonia | FINLAND | FRANCE GERMANY? and N. ireland 
Compulsory 
Statist. Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. Statistics of unempl. 
Date of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. establishments (B) insur. 
(A/B) (A) (B) (A) (A) (B) (A) Statist. 
Wageearn.,|Wageearn.,| Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Salar. Wage earn., 
sal. empl.* | sal. empl. | earners? | earners? | earners* | earners® | earners‘ earners® empl. sal. empl.? 
1929 100.0 100.0 * * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 93.0 93.1 * * 95.9 87.4 100.0 87.0 94.7 92.5 
1931 74.6 81.4 * 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 72.0 83.6 84.5 
1932 74.1 72.1 * 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 59.5 69.6 84.7 
1932 81.8 69.1 * 102.9 82.9 84.7 78.0 65.9 68.4 89.8 
1934 89.7 77.0 * 116.0 96.4 87.3 75.7 83.5 76.3 94.5 
1935 99.6 82.9 * 125.8 108.6 95.4 72.1 91.9 83.5 96.0 
1936 109.4 88.3 * 131.5 125.8 95.4 73.0 100.5 90.0 102.2 
1937 116.3 97.7 100.0 138.1 144.5 111.7 77.6 110.88 97.9 110.2 
1938 124.3 94.8 105.6 138.4 146.8 125.2 80.7 117.4 105.4 104.1 
1939 125.9 95.9 108 .1 — 150.1 129.7 81.37 122.98 112.38 113.0 
1940 131.0r 112.1 a oa -- 122.6t -- — —_ = 
1940: July 134.8tr 114.8 117.0 = =: * * * * * 
Aug. 136.6tr 118.2 117.7 _ — * * * * * 
Sept.| 139.6tr 122.8 118.0 — — * * * * * 
Oct. 141.1tr 123.5 119.8 — — * * * * * 
Nov.| 142.9tr 123.6 — — _ * * * * * 
Dec. 145.7tr 121.7 _- — —- * * * * * 
1941: Jan. 143.1+ 125.9 — -- _ * * * * * 
Feb. 146.1t 128.8 — — —- * * * . * 
Mar.| 149.4f 135.1 _ —- — * * * . * 
Apr. 149. 2+ 138.6 — = a= * * * * * 
May aad wae aaa pee: om * * * * * 
June — 7 — me ame * * * + * 
Persons 
covered 569/284 844 22 171 43 63t 1,850 3,500T * 6,152 
(thousands) 
NEw | NETHER- 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LaTVIA | MEXICO |ZEALAND| LANDS | NORWAY 
Sickness Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Sickness] Statist. | Statist. | Accident! Statist. 
insur. of establ. | of establ. of establ. of establ. insur. oO rs) unempl. | of establ. 
statist. (B) (A/B) (A/B) (B) statist. | establ. | establ. insur. (A/B) 
(B) (A) statist.® 
Date M-C, F.C.I. M.C.I. B.J. 
Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage 
earners earners earners earners? earners* earners, | earners’ | earners, | earners | earners 
sal. empl. sal.emp!.3}sal. empl. a5 
1929 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 91.3 . 97.3 86.1 90.0 107.5 * 94.0 | 101.6 100.4 
1931 82.9 > 88.8 84.3 81.7 98.3 * 83.1 92.9 79.9 
1932 73.0 * 78.5 87.7 82.0 82.6 * 83.1 80.2 91.8 
1933 73.6 * 79.2 95.9 89.9 93.4 * 88.0 80.9 93.2 
1934 79.9 100.0 82.9 109.2 100.2 108.4 * 95.2 83.3 98.4 
1935 85.9 117.1 94.0 115.6 109.7 117.7 | 100.0% 104.8 80.2 106.2 
1936 94.7 121.6 94.9 126.3 115.8 123.7 94.0 115.7 80.9 115.7 
1937 104.0 135.6 104.5 142.9 128.8 135.1 98.0 122.9 88.4 124.9 
1938 112.3 141.0 110.7 157.310 141.8 144.0 | 100.0 124.1 92.7 121.5% 
1939 123.9 144.9 113.3" 171.112 155.8 140.6 99.0 131.3 09 813 125.7 
1940 —- * * aa 160.7 —- —_ _ aaas 119.3 
11940: July oo * * * 161.1 —_ * * * * 
Aug. — * * * 160.4 —_ — * * * 
Sept. — * * * 160.7 -- * * * 122.9 
Oct. ames * + * 160.5 = * . 7 ” 
Nov. — 4 * * 161.1 _— _: * * * 
Dec. _— * * * 160.9 _- * * * 125.4 
1941: Jan. —- * * * 160.3 — * * * * 
Feb. _ * * * 160.0 _ _ * * * 
Mar —- * * * 160.0 — * * * 115.6 
Apr. amis * * * ae — + * 7 * 
May ame * * ~ ou = a * 7 * 
June _— * * * Sais ee * * * ‘ale 
Persons 
covered 789 1,167 3,037/1,522| 2,995/1,510 1,510 100 93 102 820/388 | 144/102 
(thousands) 









































Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers; M.C.I.= Ministry of 

Commerce and Industry; B.J.=Bank of Japan. 

(A), (B), (A/B): see International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 2 (types of establishment statistics). 

1 Except for series in italics. 2 Old territory. 3 Excluding building. ‘Including part of transport, but excluding 
a large part of building. 5 Including mines. 6 Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 7I1-V. 8 ]-VII. * See 
table II, footnote. uJ-VI. 
“1-VIII. 13]-VII, 


10Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. 
“IV, 

















358 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (Cont.) 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed (continued) 


























































































































(1929= 100)! 
UNION OF 
POLAND?| RUMANIA|SWEDEN SWITZERLAND SouTH U.S.S.R. UniTED |UruUGUAY| YucGo- 
AFRICA STATES SLAVIA 
Statist. | Statist. | Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. | Sickness 
Date _|of establ.jof establ.jof establ.| of establ.* | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. jof establ.jandaccident 
(A) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A/B) (A) (A/B) (B) insur. 
statist. 
Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage earn.,|Wage earn., Wage Wage |Wage earn., 
earners |earn., re earn.‘, § | earners 4 earners sal. empl.‘ | sal. empl. earners‘ earners | sal. empl. 
empl.* 
1929 100.06 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * 
1930 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 98.6 135.4 87.2 * * 
1931 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 97.7 183.4 73.7 * * 
1932 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 94.2 216.0 62.5 * * 
1933 65.0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 108.0 195.5 69.2 * 100.0 
1934 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 130.1 208.2 80.8 * 106.8 
1935 77.1 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 146.2 211.9 86.1 * 111.4 
1936 83.4 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 160.3 224.1T 93.4 100.0 124.6 
1937 94.1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 170.8 oo 102.4 — 141.6 
1938 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 167.1 a 85.8r 150.7 
1939 102.06 — 97.67 89.9 76.8 164.6 oo 94.2r 115.3 152.6 
1940 os —- 88.9 — 80.3 —- a 101.3 114.1 — 
1940: July * ® 82.9 ° * * * 97.4 * 161.0 

Aug. * * 87.3 * * * * 101.3 112.7 165.0 

Sept. * * 89.9 * 82.1 * * 105.1 * 171.0 

Oct. * * 91.6 * * * * 107.4 * a 

Nov. * * 91.3 * bd * * 108.2 105.1 — 

Dec. * * 85.3 * 82.1 * e 109.6 * 
1941: Jan. * * 85.4 * * ° * 109.0 * — 

Feb. * * 7.0 * * * * 111.1 — — 

Mar. * * 86.0 * 81.2 * * 113.1 * oe 

Apr. * * 86.7 e . * * 115.4 * _ 

May * » _ “4 . * * 117.1 — -- 

June * * an * = * * 120.4 * wa 

Persons 
covered 688 289 385/262 353 225 —/57 10,225¢ /|8,215/4,238t 37 457 
(thousands) 
(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 1001) 

DEN- EstTo- Fin- | FRANCE| GER- Hun- ITaLy | JAPAN Nor- | PoLAND| Swe- | UNITED 

MARK NIA LAND MANY’ GARY WAY DEN STATES 

Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. |Sickness| Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. 

° o o o of ins. stat. of of of fe) oO! of 

Date establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. 
(B) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A)? (A/B) | (A/B)* | (A/B) (A) (B) (A/B) 

Wage Wage Wage | Wage!?| Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage 

earners‘ | earners‘ | earners‘ | earners | earners® | earners‘| earners | earners‘ jearners‘,5| earners jearners‘,5| earners‘ 
1929 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 * 94.7 85.3r | 100.0 83.5 89.7 94.2 * 99.6 82.9 98.6 82.8 
1931 100.0 84.4 74. 6r 89.1 66.4 79.8 83.5 * 79.9 69.3 85.8 66.9 
1932 91.6 75.6 74. 8r 71.9 53.8 69.4 72.4 85.9 90.6 56.9 77.8 52.3 
1933 102.4 77.9 84. 5r 73.6 61.5 70.5 75.5 97.1 90.3 58.3 78.4 57.3 
1934 113.6 95.0 98.4r 70.6 80.6 78.2 77.8 109.2 96.9 67.1 89.5 61.1 
1935 123.2 105.4 105. 8r 66.8 88.4 84.5 81.0 115.8 104.9 72.6 96.2 68.8 
1936 128.9 120.0 111.9r 69.6 99.4 91.2 81.0 126.6 115.1 77.9 102.2 79.9 
1937 134.6 139.6 128. Ir 64.9 110.8 | 99.6 91.7 144.0 119.42| 89.8 109.8 86.5 
1938 133.8 141.4 129.7r 65.0 | 438.8 | 105.4 95.5 159.012} 117.3 97.8 107.7 66.6 
1939 144.9 143.8 120. 6r 68.013 | 494 414 — 97.7° | 173/215] 124°3 97.76 oo 77.6 
1940 119.1 _ — ° * _ — rent aan ° _ 84.5 
1940: July | 113.6 — — * * ° * * * * * 80.0 

Aug. | 112.3 oe * * * * * * * * * 85,2 

Sept. | 114.9 _ * ° - ° . * 123.0 * * 89.4 

Oct. | 116.4 —_— _ ° . ° ° * * * * 92.5 

Nov. | 116.4 _ * ° ° “4 e bd ° * * 90.9 

Dec. | 113.3 _— * * ° s ° * _ * * 95.6 
1941: Jan. 105.0 = -- * * * ° * * * * 93.1 

Feb. | 106.7 _— * . 4 ° * * * * * 97.3 

Mar. | 108.8 — * * ed * * * — * * 100.1 

April | 111.4 — — * * * * * * * * 101.1 

May ait ‘eins + * * * * * * 7 * nat 

June _ — * * x * * * _ ” . — 

Persons 3,037/ | 2,995/ 8,215 
covered 90T 43 63t 1,850 3,500t {789-275 | 1,522 1,510 |176/102 688 385/309] 4,239T 
(thousands) 

1 Except for series in italics. 2 Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 3 Factories as 
defined by Factory Act. 4 Excluding building. 5 Including mines. SI-VI. 7 New statistics, base September 
1939=100; figures for 1939, average for September to December. 8 Old territory. ® Calculated by the I.L.O. by multi- 
plying index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 10 Including part of transport, but excluding a 
large part of building. 11 Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 12 See table III (a) footnote 10. 13 J-V. 


4 J-VII, 16 [-VITI. 
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TABLE IV, STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY! 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 

















































































































ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE GERMANY?| HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN? 

Date 

M.C.? | C.F.L8 
Per Per Per Per Per Per day 
day* fortnight weeks week® day Per week® | Per 
month 
Number of hours 
10 

1929 8.18 93.0 * 46.02 8.97 (46.7—48.3) 182 (9. 83)" 

1930 8.16 90.8 48.0 44.22 8.82 (44.5—47.7) 175 * 

1931 8.05 88.5 46.7 42.48 8.64 (43.9—47.5) 170 * 

1932 7.86 90.9 43.7 41.46 8.53 (43.0—47. 2) 168 9.6312 

1933 7.88 92.8 45.3 42.96 8.59 (44,4—47. 5) 174 9.9512 

1934 7.91 94.0 44.7 44.58 8.78 (42. 7—47.1) 172 9.8312 

1935 7.97 93.4 44.5 44.46 8.83 (39.6—42.9)13 159 9.8512 

1936 8.00 93.2 45.7 45.54 8.64 (39.4—42.7) 157 9.8512 

1937 8.03 95.1 40.2 46.08 8.59 (41.0—43. 5) 163 9.9112 

1938 8.15 93.0 38.7 46.50 8.42 (39.8—42.8) 159 9.9412 

1939 8.10 91.5 40.85 46.58* oo (40.3—43. 1)" 1574 9.4615 
1940: July -- . . * * * * — 

Aug. a * . + . * . — 
Sept. om * - . +. * _— 
Oct. — . . * * . * _— 
Nov. oa * * * * * * ond 
Dec. am - ~ . * * + = 
1941: Jan. oo * ° * * * * — 
oa ma» * * * * * * = 
Mar. — * * * * * * — 
April one * * * * * . — 
May am 7 * * . * * — 
June — * . - * * * an 
Index numbers: 1929=100 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 99.8 97.6 100.0 96.1 98.3 97.1 96.2 * 
1931 98.4 95.2 97.3 92.3 96.3 96.2 93.4 * 
1932 96.1 97.7 91.0 90.1 95.1 94.9 92.3 98.0 
1933 96.3 99.8 94.4 93.4 95.8 96.8 95.6 101.2 
1934 96.7 101.1 93.1 96.9 97.9 94.5 94.5 100.0 
1935 97.4 100.4 92.7 96.6 98.4 86.913 87.4 100.2 
1936 97.8 100.2 95.2 99.0 96.3 86.5 86.3 100.2 
1937 98.2 102.3 83.8 100.1 95.8 89.1 89.6 100.8 
1938 99.6 100.0 80.6 101.0 93.9 86.9 87.4 101.1 
1939 99.0 98.4 85.08 101. 2¢ — 87.813 86.1 96.315 
1940: July _— * * * * * on 

Aug. ae * * * * * * ann 

Sept. J * * . * * . — 

Oct. om * ~ * 7 * * ou» 

Nov. —_ * * * * * * ane 

Nov. a * * * * * * =— 

Dec. a * * * * + * =a 
1941: Jan. _ s * * * * * i 

any * * * + * * an 

Mar. —= * om ~ - * +. a=» 

April ‘iauis * * * 7 * * a= 

ay oa * * . 7 * * uae 
June a * * * * * * — 
Persons 
covered 41 * 1,810 3,500T 289 1,156 1,485 1,564 
(thousands) 

1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Germany (up to 1936), Hungary, Italy (Ministry of Corporations 
series) and Japan; including mines in Germany (from 1939). 2 Territory before 1938. 3 After deduction by I.L.O, 
of rest periods. 4 Annual figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December. 
5 Monthly figures: Ist of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. * Average hours slightly lowered 
by absence for sickness, holidays, etc.; 1939: average from January to July. 7 Ministry of Corporations. ® Fascist 
Confederation of Employers. * Monthly figures: last week of the month. 10 7.L.O. estimates from percentages of 
table IV (b). 111.L.0. estimate, based on Imperial Cabinet Statistics of normal hours. 12 From 1932 to 1938, 
statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in which the statistics of the Bank of Japan 
have been incorporated. 13 In 1935: average for May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 141939: 


average from January to April. 15 1939: average from January to November. 














TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY! 






















































































360 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
LATVIA NETHER- | NORWAY | POLAND SWEDEN | SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES 
LANDS 
Date 
B.L.S.§ | N.LC.B.¢ 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week? week week? week* week Per week 
Number of hours 
7 7 
1929 * * * 44.8 (47.7)8 | (47.8—48.2)* * 48.3 
1930 * * * 43.9 * * * 43.9 
1931 * * * 43.3 ® e * 40.4 
1932 (41.1—45. 1)” * * 41.4 * * 38.2 34.8 
1933 (43.9—45. 5) * * 41.5 46.0 (45.3—46. 5)" 37.8 36.4 
1934 (44.4—45.9) * * 42.2 47.0 (45.7—46.9)™ 34.5 34.7 
1935 ees sto) 46.9 * 42.6 47.4 * 36.5 37.2 
1936 43.8—46. 2) 46.7 45.5 42.7 47.6 * 39.1 39.5 
1937 (44. 8—46.4) 47.1 44.9 43:3 47.2 (46.4—47.0)* 38.6 38.7 
1938 (44.7—46. 5) 46.8 44.1 43.7 46.3 (45.8—46.9) 35.5 34.3 
1239 (44.0—46. 3) 45.2 43.712 45.8 (46. 8—47.7) 37.6 37.6 
1940 a — —_ _— 46.6 47.3 38.0 38.6 
1940: July — * * ° _ * 37.5 38.1 
Aug. — * 2 * _ * 38.4 38.5 
Sept. — * _ * _ 47.2 38.8 39.0 
Oct. — * * * _— * 39.3 39.9 
Nov. oe * * * 46.6 * 38.6 39.6 
" oo — _ * —_ 46.8 39.8 40.1 
1941: Jan. oo * ? * —_ * 39.0 40.2 
eb. _ * * * _ * 40.0 41.0 
Mar. <= * _ * _ — 40.4 41.2 
April — * * ° _ * 40.0 40.7 
May = * ° * _ hd = 41.3 
June -— _ _ vi _— —_ ~- 41.7 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
1930 * * * 98.0 * * * 90.9 
1931 * * * 96.7 * * * 83.6 
1932 100. 01° * * 92.4 * * 100.0 72.0 
1933 102.6 * * 92.6 96.4 95.611 99.0 75.4 
1934 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96.511 90.3 71.8 
1935 103.0 100.0 * 95.1 99.4 e 95.6 77.0 
1936 103.2 99.6 100.0 95.3 99.8 * 102.4 81.8 
1937 104.6 100.4 98.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 101.0 80.1 
1938 104.6 99.8 96.9 97.5 97.1 96.7 92.9 71.0 
1939 103.7 _ 99.3 97.512 96.0 98.5 98.3 77.8 
1940 _ _— _— —_— 97.7 98.5 99.6 79.9 
1940: July —_ ° * * _ * 98.2 78.9 
Aug. — * * * — * 100.5 79.7 
Sept. — * —_ ° _ 98.3 101.6 80.7 
Oct. _— * * * _ * 102.9 82.6 
Nov. — * * * 97.7 * 101.0 82.0 
Dec. -— oo — * — 97.5 104.2 83.0 
1941: Jan. — * * * a * 102.1 83.2 
Feb. _ * * * _— * 104.7 84.9 
Mar. — * _ * _ _ 105.8 85.3 
April = * * * —_ * 104.7 84.3 
May — * * * — * os 85.5 
June — _— _ * _ _ —_ 86.3 
Persons 
covered 39 86 102t 629 351 223 3,936 * 
(thousands) 














1 Excluding building: in Netherlands (partly), Norway, Sweden and United States; including mines in Sweden. 


2 Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 


3 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without holidays. 


4 Annual 


figures: November figures; 1938: average for July-December; 1939: March figures. *Bureau of Labor Statistics. * National 


industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
8 I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
10 Average for February-December. 


IV (b). 
1929 and September 1937). 


12 1939: average from January to June. 


71.L.0. estimates from percentage of table 


9 1.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments (August 
11 Averages for the second and third quarters, 
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TABLE IV, STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY" 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 
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1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Italy, and Sweden; including mines in Sweden. 
3 Monthly figures: Ist of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. 
Monthly figures: last week of the month. 


figures: July of each year. 
* Before May 1935, a=under 48 hours, b=48 hours. 


May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 


and December; 1939: figures for March. ? Average for February-December. * Average for the second and third quarters. 


? Annual 


51935: average for 


6 Annual figures: figures for November; 1938: average for July 
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Book Notes 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Organisation and 
Management of Consumers’ Cooperatives and Buying Clubs. Bulletin No. 665. 


Washington, 1941. 106 pp. 


The present bulletin is a new and entirely revised edition of a publication 
issued by the United States Department of Labor in 1934. It gives briefly and 
precisely all the information needed by groups which propose to create a con- 
sumers’ buying club or a consumers’ co-operative society. All sides of the work 
of a co-operative society are considered: the preliminary work, the organisa- 
tion itself, the principles and practices of co-operation, by-laws, relations 
between the members and their society, the building up of the capital, manage- 
ment, educational work. Of particular value are the appendices in which model 
by-laws are suggested for different forms of consumers’ co-operative societies : 
a co-operative buying club, a consumers’ co-operative association, a co-operative 
burial association, a co-operative health association. The text of the recent 
Consumers’ Co-operative Act of the District of Columbia is also reproduced. 

The bulletin will be found equally useful in countries with a developed 
co-operative movement and in those where the movement is young; in the latter 
it can serve as a guide for the building of a consumers’ co-operative movement 
on a sound basis. 


Federal] Works Agency. Works Project Administration of the City 
of New York. Bibliographical Review of Literature on Legal Phases of Co- 
operation. Studies of the Cooperative Project. New York, 1941. 242 pp. 
(mimeographed). 


This is the third volume in a series of publications of the Cooperative 
Project dealing with the legal aspects of the co-operative movement. The earlier 
volumes were: “Index of Laws Pertaining to Co-operation” and “Abstracts of 
the Laws Pertaining to Co-operation in the United States, its Possessions and 
Territories”. It is the most complete English bibliography published until 
now on this subject and contains 264 titles of books or articles, each of 
which is followed by a comprehensive summary. It may be said to represent 
an inventory of the mass of the available material rather than of selected publi- 
cations only, and it also includes to a certain degree publications not written 
directly on co-operation but containing important references to its legal phases. 
A geographical index and a subjects index facilitate consultation of this im- 
portant publication. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Barnett, James D. A More Co-operative Democracy. Richard R. Smith, 
New York, 1941. 179 pp. 


The author advocates accelerated evolution towards a more co-operative 
order, based chiefly upon the interests of the consumers rather than the inter- 
ests of the producers. In support of his thesis he draws freely on the works of 
many writers well-known in the field of social science and economics. 


Burnham, James. The Managerial Revolution: What is Happening in the 
World. New York, The John Day Company, 1941. 285 pp. $2.50. 


The first world war was the last great war of capitalist society: the pres- 
ent world war is the first, but will not be the last, great war of the society 
that will succeed capitalism. Capitalist society will disappear in a couple of 
years or a couple of decades; socialist society not only is not the only alter- 
native but will not in fact come into being at all; the new society will be a 
managerial society, in which the ownership of the major instruments of pro- 
duction will be vested in the State, not the classless State of the socialists but 
one with a ruling class, exercising effective control over access to the instru- 
ments of production and consequently able to secure for itself preferential 
treatment in the distribution of the products. This ruling class, already shaping 
itself and becoming self-conscious, is the class of managers—those who 
organise and plan production. This is the real significance of the Russian 
system, of the German system, of the “New Deal” in the United States; the 
time, rate, and methods of change differ somewhat, but the direction is the 
same. The war is thus part of a world revolution and is leading to the dis- 
placement of sovereign national States by a small number of super-States, 
centred in the developed industrial regions of Europe (Germany), Asia 
(Japan), and America (the United States). 

This is Mr. Burnham’s thesis. For much of it—for example, the analysis 
of the breakdown of capitalism and the examination of the “inevitability” of 
socialism—he properly does not claim novelty. What is more novel is the 
boldness of his forecast of the future and of the speed at which that future 
will become the present. The argument may be somewhat arrogant; but it is 
penetrating, it offers a reasonable explanation and synthesis of many features 
of present society which are otherwise confused and contradictory, and it 
certainly cannot be ignored by any who wish to think seriously about the 
world’s future. The style is clear and often ruthlessly, but refreshingly, frank: 
“anyone who believes that there is the slightest chance for the restoration of 
the pre-1939 system in Europe is living in a world of fantastic dreams”. But 
stimulating as the discussion is, there are serious gaps in it. Although Japan 
is indicated as the nucleus of one of the coming managerial super-States, 
there is no discussion at all of developments in Japan, as there is in the case of 
Russia, Germany, and the United States. The political organisation of 
managerial society is only very sketchily considered; for the author, “in struc- 
ture, mode of functioning and personnel, the administrative agency, board or 
commission appears as the typical institution for the localisation of sovereignty 
in managerial society, as parliament did in capitalist society”, but nevertheless 
there is no discussion or even mention of, say, guild socialism or corporatism, 
which would seem to be relevant to, and not necessarily wholly incompatible 
with, managerialism. The permanent depression in agriculture is mentioned as 
one of the signs of the failure of capitalism, but apart from this and a few 
other quite incidental references, there is no consideration of the control and 
use of land as a basic and perhaps determining factor in social evolution; the 
author’s thinking is in mass-production factory terms and takes no account of 
the social implications there may be in the fact that while many goods are 
made, some of the most essential have to be grown. Nevertheless, if the author 
does not cover all the ground, he certainly digs deeply and usefully into a very 
wide area. 
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Civil Service Assembly. Employee Training in the Public Service. 
Chicago, 1941. 


This is a report published under the auspices of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, and consitutes the first volume of the series 
“Policies and Practices in Public Personnel Administration”. Although dif- 
ferent writers have contributed the particular chapters on the problem of 
employee training in the public service, the report as a whole represents the 
collective views of all the members of the committee which was asked to study 
the question. The findings are based on field studies of public personnel admin- 
istration supplemented by information obtained from existing studies and re- 
ports, and by suggestions made by persons specially qualified on account of 
their experience or training. Approximately four hundred such persons were 
consulted in the course of the investigations. In many cases documentary 
evidence not ordinarily available to the research worker was placed at the 
disposal of the members of the committee. Hence the indisputable value of the 
observations and recommendations contained in this study, concerning the need 
for training of employees after they enter the public service, the methods of 
training, central training units, etc. A noteworthy feature of the report is the 
emphasis which it places on the duty of those in managerial and supervisory 
positions to afford their subordinates an opportunity for training. 


Cooper, Alfred M. How to Supervise People. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1941. 150 pp. 


The material on which this study is based was obtained as a result of 
numerous conferences conducted by the author with groups of executives and 
supervisors employed in factories, public utility corporations, stores, offices, 
and public administration. The book contains suggestions which may be of 
assistance to supervisors in handling some of the problems arising out of the 


speeding up of war industries. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. Publicity Department. The People’s 
Year Book 1941. Manchester, 1941. 268 pp. Illustrated. 


As every year, the 1941 issue of the People’s Year Book, published by the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society is a valuable contribution to co-oper- 
ative literature. The first part contains, under the heading “Democracy and 
the War”, articles by W. Leonard, Dr. J. J. Mallon, Professor Laski, and Sir 
John Boyd Orr. The second part consists of a description of the latest develop- 
ments in the co-operative movement in Great Britain during the war, and gives 
recent co-operative statistics. The most important changes in legislation, and 
labour, social, and economic conditions, are next reviewed. The last part 
describes the activities of the International Co-operative Alliance and of the 
co-operative organisations in the different countries. 


Edwards, Reese. Vocational and Occupational Guidance. New York, 
Chemical Publishing Company Inc., 1940. 117 pp. 


Guillebaud, C. W. The Social Policy of Nasi Germany. Current Prob- 
lems. Cambridge, University Press, 1941. 134 pp. 


In writing this little book the material of which has been drawn chiefly 
from official German sources and from the publications of the International 
Labour Office, the author has had two main objects in view. The first object 
was to give as comprehensive and impartial a description as possible of what 
has been done in National-Socialist Germany in the way of social policy. The 
second object was to explain how it is possible that the National-Socialists, in 
spite of their drastic authoritarian system, have been able to claim and receive 
the support of the large majority of the German people. After a brief historical 
introduction recording the social policy of Imperial Germany and of the 
Weimar Republic, the author describes the achievements of the Nazi régime in 
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the field of employment policy, State regulation of labour conditions, social in- 
surance, social assistance, population policy, and housing policy. His conclusion 
is that the National-Socialists “have accomplished much that was socially 
valuable and abundantly worth doing”. Considering only the period before 1939, 
“they could point above all to the conquest of unemployment, to the success of 
their population policy, to the extension of holidays with pay combined with 
the activities of Kraft durch Freude, to the improvement in the condition of 
the home workers, the care of the poor by Winter Relief, to developments in 
‘social insurance, and to the large housing programme”. But these contentions 
“do not alter the objective fact, which cannot be gainsaid, that rearmament, 
especially in 1938-39, was carried to such lengths that by far the greater part 
of the potential gains from full employment was sacrificed to the Moloch of 
preparation for war”. 


Labor Today Publishing Company. Labor Today. Vol. I, No. 1. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The object of this new monthly is to reprint in condensed form the most 
important articles and news items on labour and social topics. The first issue, 
published in June 1941, includes a series of interesting and well-chosen articles, 
indicating the wide field covered by the editors of labour and social periodicals 
in the United States. 


McKee, Jane (editor). Marketing Organization and Technique. Poli- 
tical Economy Series, No. 7. Toronto, The University of Toronto Press, 1940. 
121 pp. 


This volume is based on a series of lectures on marketing given at the 
University of Toronto. It is concerned primarily with the marketing of con- 
sumers’ goods, and the different problems of modern retail distribution, distri- 
bution cost analysis, instalment credits, marketing techniques, transportation 
problems in relation to marketing, and interrelations between export and 
domestic markets in the case of bacon, are discussed by experts on these 
subjects. 


McQueen, H. C. Vocational Guidance in New Zealand. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, Series No. 13. Christchurch, Whitcombe & 
Tombs Ltd., 1940. 143 pp. 


A very complete survey of the methods and organisation adopted in the 
New Zealand system of vocational guidance and placement, based on many 
weeks of field work which included visits to several youth centres, the uni- 
versity colleges, and a number of post-primary schools, as well as to most 
intermediate schools. The author offers numerous suggestions for perfecting 
the system followed in New Zealand. Many observations concerning the gen- 
-_ policy of vocational guidance would be applicable in other countries as 
well, 


Nichol, John. The Technical Schools of New Zealand: an historical 
survey. New Zealand Council for Educational Research, Series No. 12 Christ- 
church, Whitcombe & Tombs Ltd., 1940. 250 pp. 


The New Zealand system of secondary education is described in great 
detail in this survey. Special attention is given to the functioning of the techni- 
cal high schools, which constitute a most interesting feature of the education 
system in that country. The author observes that “the aim of these schools is 
not to furnish an inferior education to persons who cannot afford a better, but 
to give to a large class of people in the community a training aimed at cultivat- 
ing personality by the means that are most effective for the purpose”. Some 
of the criticisms he makes, and his judicious discussion of educational prin- 
ciples in general, should be of interest to educators in many lands. 
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Overstreet, Harry A. and Overstreet, Bonaro W. Leaders for Adult 
Education. New York, American Asociation for Adult Education. 1941. 202 pp. 


Schneider, Florence Hemley. Patterns of Workers’ Education. The 
Story of the Bryn Mawr Summer School. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 158 pp. 


A very interesting survey of the development of workers’ education within 
and without the trade union movement, giving a detailed acount of the activities 
of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, which 
was founded in 1921 to “offer young women of character and ability a fuller 
education in order that they may widen their influence in the industrial world, 
help in the coming social reconstruction, and increase the happiness and use- 
fulness of their own lives”. In 1939 the School was moved from the campus 
of Bryn Mawr College to the shores of the Hudson River as an independent 
resident school, to be called the Hudson Shore Labour School, with extension 
services set up in the various communities. 


Sells, Dorothy. British Wages Boards. A Study in Industrial premeerney, 
The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution, Publication No. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1939. xv + 389 pp. $4. 


The author gives the most detailed and up-to-date account available 
of the working of the British Trade Boards Acts, which, in her opinion, 
constitute “one of the most successful pieces of social legislation yet 
placed on the British Statute Books”. She also describes other types of 
wage regulation in operation in Great Britain, notably the agricultural 
wages boards. The British wages hoards are said to be “the clearest 
example of democratic wage determination operating under a democratic 
Government” and particular stress is laid on the value of such machinery 
in promoting industrial peace. This may be regarded as a standard work 
on the subject and it will repay careful study by all who are interested 
in any form of wage regulation. 


Strackbein, Oscar R. The Prevailing Minimum Wage Standard. A Study 
of the Wage Standard Established by the United States Government for the 
Purchase of its Supplics. Washington, D.C.. Graphic Arts Press, 1939. 187 


pp. $250 


Analyses the United States Public Contracts Act (the Walsh-Healey 
Act) and compares its wage provisions with the Bacon-Davis Act and 
the Work Relief Act of 1936. The author, who is a member of the 
Public Contracts Board, discusses in detail the interpretation given to 
the terms “locality” and “prevailing minimum wage” and gives examples 
of wage determinations made under the Act. 


Turner, H. Haines. Case Studies of Consumers’ Co-operatives, New 
York, Columbia University Press, London, P. S. King & Son Ltd., 1941. 330 


pp. $2.50. 


The development of different forms of co-operative societies in recent years 
and the steadily growing interest in a democratic solution of many economic 
problems make it necessary to study the co-operative movement from a soci- 
ological point of view. Why did co-operation develop in a certain environment? 
To what extent have co-operatives been able to contribute to the solution of 
certain social and economic problems? Judging from the experience of existing 
co-operatives, what are the prospects for further development of the co-oper- 
ative movement in the United States? The author tries to find an answer to 
these questions on the basis of a study of the consumers’ co-operative societies 
run by Finnish Americans in Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnes- 
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ota. As the co-operative movement cannot be studied from the economic point 
of view alone, the book also surveys in detail the social and general economic 
problems characteristic of this section of the American population. 

Besides the information it contains, the book offers a method of study 
which, applied to other sections of the co-operative movement, would contribute 
to the knowledge of results achieved and thereby show the way for future 
development. 


Twentieth Century Fund. Labor and National Defense. The Factual 
Findings, by Lloyd G. Reynotps. The Program, by the LABor COMMITTEE. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1941. xii + 130 pp. 


This report on labour problems arising from defence activities in the 
United States is divided into two parts. -The first part is a factual survey 
covering labour requirements and supply, labour standards, and the adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes through collective bargaining and through 
Government agencies. The analysis on each subject is concise and read- 
able and includes some interesting and suggestive material. The second 
part comprises the text of the recommendations of the tripartite Labor 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund on each of the topics covered 
by the report. The representative composition of the Labor Committee 
makes these specific recommendations of particular interest. 


Wernette, John Philip. The Control of Business Cycles. New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. vii + 197 pp. 


This is an economics book written in language easy for the non-economist 
to understand. Cyclical fluctuations, money, and monetary process are analysed 
and the roie played by spending, saving, and investing in the variations oi 
business activity is discussed. The instruments of business control and the 
economic effects of their use are outlined briefly, but the author concludes that 
“ |. . business cycle control mechanisms belong essentially in the psychological 
area”. This is a somewhat disappointing conclusion since, if Dr. Wernette’s 
thesis is accepted, social control of economic forces is strictly limited by the 
unpredictable temperament of the business man. Most of the New Deal meas- 
ures taken to revive prosperity are classed as repressive or probably so. Even 
the Government budgetary and spending policy and gold policy are rejected, 
in spite of the fact that the author himself would apparently sanction the use 
of such measures to overcome depression, because business then, rightly or 
wrongly, tended to view them with alarm. S.E.C., the social security pro- 
gramme, T.V.A. and the New Deal labour policy are classed as repressive 
because “ . .. unless and until some other motive be substituted for profits, 
the economic system will not work well if the making of profits is threatened”. 
Dr. Wernette offers no programme whereby both social justice and economic 
prosperity can be attained. This is a discouraging conclusion drawn from an 
otherwise constructive book. 
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